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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———<>——— 
HE Chinese, under a General named Sung, are fighting 
a little better; and in an engagement on the road to 
Neuchang the Japanese lost, in killed and wounded, five hun- 
dred men. The Chinese were, however, defeated, and fled past 
Neuchang, which will now be occupied by the Japanese Army 
of Manchuria without resistance. Their next great attack, 
probably a fortnight hence, will be on Shan-hai-kwan, the 
head of the railway to Tientsin, and if they capture this and 
Tientsin, the road to Pekin will lie open before them. There 
may however be fierce resistance both at Shan-hai-kwan and 
Tientsin. The Chinese Government still talks of negotia- 
tions, and has taken the very odd step of asking the American 
President to send them a statesman to advise the Ambassador 
they are despatching to Tokio. Mr. Cleveland has accordingly 
selected a Mr. Foster, and he is to leave Vancouver on 
January 7th for Japan. If the Chinese diplomatists do not 
take care, they will begin negotiations after Pekin has fallen, 
and will find the terms raised to an impossible figure. 








We regret to learn that on Christmas Eve Nubar Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, met with what was a rather severe acci- 
dent for a man of his age and physical constitution. While 
walking in his farm at Shoubra “a cow which was playing 
with a calf [7.e., doing what the Americans call “ cavorting ”] 
frightened him, and he ran away under the impression that 
the animal intended to attack him.” While running he 
slipped and broke his right leg above the ankle. According 
to one of the telegrams the patient’s temperature has risen, 
but Madame Nubar, who is nursing her husband, is said not to 
be alarmed. We trust that the Pasha will make a rapid re- 
covery, but when a man is Nubar’s age, and not in robust 
hea]th, an accident so severe as the fracture of a bone cannot 
help being serious. The inimical influence exercised by cows on 
grand old statesmen is a subject which deserves special study. 
Mr. Gladstone, it will be remembered, though he held his ground 
more suo, was overthrown by the Hawarden heifer. It would 
seem indeed to be equally useless to fly or to face a cow bent 
on injuring a Premier. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the other 
victim of the political cow, may fairly feel that fate has 
marked him down for the place of First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Khedive has taken advantage of Nubar Pasha’s acci- 
dent to appoint Negueb Pasha as Prime Minister ad interim. 
This Pasha is a favourite with Abbas II., but has as yet given 
no evidence of conspicuous ability; and he is understood to 
be entirely hostile to British dominance in Egypt. He was, 
indeed, made Under-Secretary of the Interior as a counter- 
poise to the appointment of Mr. Gorst as European adviser 
in that Department. It is difficult for Lord Cromer to object 
to an acting appointment ; but it is not likely if Nubar Pasha 
resigns, as he is expected to do, that Lord Cromer will be able 
to work satisfactorily with Negnueb Pasha. The constant, 








though latent, struggle between British and Mahommedan 
influence in Egypt has perhaps the advantage of producing 
more sympathetic government; but it wastes European 
strength in mere friction, and prevents the perfect and easy 
working of any one reform. The international obstacles, too, 
are still very trying,—the French, for example, resisting 
strenuously any reduction of the peasants’ taxation. 


Mr. Balfour spoke at Haddington yesterday week. He 
laughed at Lord Rosebery for having asked with great 
emphasis and pomp for a popular mandate to attack and 
abolish the veto of the House of Lords on legislation, before any 
of the Ministers were agreed on what exactly should be done, 
and what, if anything, should be built on the foundations of what 
they propose to raze tothe ground. Among the sixteen Cabinet 
Ministers he supposed that there were at least sixteen different 
plans for the practical execution of the policy Lord Rosebery 
had brought forward. It had, for instance, been Mr. Bryce’s 
“hard fate to be associated throughout his Ministerial career 
with a Government which required him in his capacity of , 
Minister to contradict every general principle which he had 
laid down in his capacity of political author.” Mr. Balfour 
maintained that the very pillars of the Scotch Liberalism of 
thirty years ago, are now the pillars of Scotch Unionism, 
and that they preach just the same doctrines now that they 
preached then. Modern Conservatism is of the very same stock 
as the old Scotch Liberalism. Happy-go-lucky Radicalism 
had no root in the minds of the most thoughtful and successful 
of the old Scotch Liberal party. 


Speaking on Friday, December 21st, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man tried to minimise the effect of Mr. MacEwan’s speech. 
He knew that Mr. MacEwan was “a most agreeable com- 
panion, but he never knew before that he had set up for 
being a prophet.” He was a bold man who would predict 
that before thirty years were out they should not see a 
domestic Legislature in Ireland controlling Irish affairs in 
necessary subordination to the Imperial Parliament, and 
with an Irish Executive resting upon it. That and nothing 
else was what thay meant by Home-rule. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman went on to declare that in reality Mr. MacEwan 
bad not said that Home-rule was dead, but only that the Bill 
of 1893 was dead, which was an admitted fact. Mr. MacEwan’s 
proposals for replacing the Bill were, however, open to 
two conclusive objections. They would not satisfy Irish 
aspirations, and they would not give “solidity and harmony 
to the administration of Ireland from the point of view of 
the Executive.” Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ended by pub- 
licty nailing the weathercock of Home-rule to the mast. 
“He had never halted,” said Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, “ and 
the leaders of the Liberal party had never halted, in their 
opinion ‘ that Home-rule is necessary, and moreover that the 
Home-rule cause will win.’” That sounds very firm, but it 
must be remembered that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, like the 
rest of his colleagues, went on talking Unionism up to the 
very last minute before the volle-face of 1886. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, the leading figure amongst the 
Tory Democrats, and perhaps the most effective of the plat- 
form orators among the men of official rank, has returned to 
England this week suffering from general paralysis, one of 
the most formidable diseases from which the brain can suffer. 
The bulletins, though they appeared to be a shade more favour- 
able on Thursday, give hardly any hope of recovery, and we do 
not suppose that any such hope is seriously entertained. Lord 
Randolph’s official career, brilliant as it was, was cut short 
by his rather hasty retirement from office in December, 1886, 
and Mr. Goschen’s substitution in his place,—which of course 
left him out in the cold during almost the whole of the period 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government. Lord Randolph has very 
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brilliant qualities, but he needed the bridle of official responsi- 
bility, and he committed an error in attempting prematurely 
to take the bit between his teeth. The sad condition in which 
he lies excites, as we need hardly say, universal regret and a 
very keen feeling of public sympathy. 


The close of the year has been marked, as usual, by a 
railway calamity. At 4.38 p.m. on December 22nd, when it was 
already dark, the North-Western express from Manchester 
for Euston entered Chelford, where a number of goods trucks 
were being shunted on the down-line. According to the 
evidence taken before Major Marindin, one of these waggons 
was driven by the remainder—how, does not yet clearly 
appear—over the “fouling points” on to the up-line. The 
engine of the express-train strack it, but passed it and turned 
over, and acted as a stop-block. The train was travelling at 
nearly sixty miles an hour, and the following carriages— 
especially those in the middle of the train—being met by the 
stop-block, were telescoped or smashed. They were full of pas- 
sengers, and the scene was as horrible as if the train had been 
bombarded. Thirteen people were killed on the spot, and 
some sixty injured, many very severely. The extent of the 
responsibility has still to be determined, but we see nothing 
in the evidence taken before Major Marindin to justify the 
report that a goods waggon was blown by the gale on to the 
path of the express. It may have been, but no witness 
testifies to the fact, though all mention that a gale was 
blowing. It seems, from Major Marindin’s questions, that 
some rule as to shunting was broken; but in reality everybody 
was doing ordinary work in the ordinary way, without thinking 
of coming danger. It was an accident, in fact, produced by 
long and, up to the deadly hour, successful habit, of the kind 
which inevitably generates carelessness. 


General Mercier, the French Minister of War, on Monday in- 
troduced a Bill making military treason punishable with death; 
and on M. Jaurés opposing the Bill, “the previous question ”— 
that is, the right of General Mercier to go on—was carried by 

37 to 85. M. Jaurés made a most violent speech, urging that 
it was shameful to pass such a sentence on Captain Dreyfus 
yet shoot conscripts for striking officers, and being called to 
order by the President, was at last suspended for a fortnight. 
He sent a challenge to a Minister, M. Barthou, for giving him 
the lie; and the Pelite République, a journal of his opinions, 
published on Tuesday an almost insane attack on the 
majority, whom it calls “bandits,” describing individuals by 
name as cowards and apostates. ‘“ Take the list of those who 
pilfer, rob, cheat, and sell their mandates. Take that of all 
the Deputies with tarnished reputations, of all who have 
been decorated for equivocal affairs, of the stupid, the in- 
capable, and the traitors, and you will find it to be the same as 
that of the scamps who voted fer the expulsion of Jaurés.” All 
that strikes Englishmen as the language of frenzy, but it is 
the kind of frenzy in articulation which in France marks the 
arrival of a Revolutionary period. The Socialists are, in 
fact, wild to find this Government and this Chamber so very 
moderate and firm. 


It is quite impossible to understand what is happening in 
Hungary. The Emperor-King has “accepted the resigna- 
tion” of Dr. Wekerle, that is, has practically dismissed him, 
though he is in possession of a large Parliamentary majority. 
His Majesty has further betaken himself to Buada-Pesth, 
where he is “conferring” with the heads of all parties; but 
has decided, it is said, to summon one of two moderate 
Liberals—Count Banffy or Count Khuen-Hedervary. Neither 
will be able to form a Government except upon the basis of 
Dr. Wekerle’s programme, and the politicians are eagerly 
seeking the explanation of what seems to be a needless inter- 
ference. The Hungarians believe that the Emperor has 
been captured by Austrian Clericals, and are exceedingly 
irate, but Francis Joseph signed the two important anti- 
clerical Bills, and is the last man in Europe to risk dis- 
turbance out of purposeless obstinacy. He is either afraid, 
we may be sure, of some coming proposal from the Wekerle 
Ministry, or he feels himself in some way insulted. The 
Emperor, who will be sixty-six in March next, grows old for 
a Hapsburg, but there is not even a rumour that his faculties 
are failing, and if they are not, the “most experienced 
diplomatist in Europe ” will know, if it is necessary, how to 
give way. There are always crises in the Eastern Empire, 
but we never see the Hapsburgs less great than they were. 


{oo 





The Times of Tuesday and: Thursday contains some 
interesting letters from a correspondent sent to inquire 
into the working of the Gothenburg system. The writer 
declares that public control of the sale of spirits—it ig only 
the sale of spirits that is dealt with under the Gothenburg 
system—has admittedly produced the following results :— 
It has (1) reduced the number of public-houses; (2) improved 
their condition and conduct; (3) shortened the hours of sale ;. 
(4) stopped public-house drinking by persons under eighteen 
years of age; (5) raised the price and lowered the strength of 
cheap spirits; (6) insured a standard quality and measure; 
(7) stopped drinking on credit; (8) provided good food in 
public-houses; (9) eliminated the element of personal gain. 
behind the bar, and abolished competition. Further, it hag, 
during the time it has been in operation, reduced the con. 
sumption of spirits from eighteen litres per head to nine litres, 
According to the Times’ correspondent it has not however 
reduced drunkenness. The statistics show no decline in 
drunkenness, but slightly the reverse. This, however, is not 
nearly so disappointing as it looks, for there is the strongest 
testimony to the fact that the present beer-drunkard is much 
less of a moral wreck than the old spirit-drunkard. The 
drunkards who now pass through the hands of the police 
“are not the miserable, sodden, diseased and broken down 
wretches they used to be.” On the whole, this strictly 
impartial report should be the cause of great encouragement 
to the Bishop of Chester and those who agree with him. 
It points to the fact that an amended Gothenburg system 
might be an enormous help in solving the liquor problem in 
England. 


General Gourko was on Wednesday created General Field- 
Marshal, and surrendered the Viceroyalty of Poland to Count 
Schouvaloff, recently Russian Ambassador in Berlin. It is 
believed that this appointment, while it does not imply any 
relaxation in the severity of Russian rule, does indicate that 
the new Czar does not wish that severity to be based upon 
the difference in religion. The Poles have had a dreadful 
time of it for seven years, and the change of Governors gives 
them a little hope of breathing. They were, it is asserted, 
almost prepared to risk an armed revolt, which, with the im- 
mense army now concentrated in Poland, would have been an 
act of positive insanity. They are a restless and difficult 
people to govern; but considering that at present they ask 
nothing except freedom to worship God in their own way, 
and fairness as regards the conscription, it is difficult to 
understand why the authorities at St. Petersburg cannot let 
them alone. They may have been formidable while the 
“Great Russians” were forty millions, and all men practically 
fought with their hands; but now that the “ Great Russians ”’ 
are at least seventy millions, and battles must be fought with 
repeaters, the day of Kosciuskos has ended for ever. The 
true policy now for the Poles would be to try to rule Russia, 
and for Russians to pardon everything in Poland except 
assassination or descent into the field. We mention assassi- 
nation, but as far as we know no considerable number of 
Poles have been found among the Nihilists, who consist of a 
few Russian students, a few cosmopolitan Anarchists, and a 
few Jews maddened by oppression. 


We do not always quite believe in the Judenhetze. So 
many Continental journalists are Jews, and they are so 
sensitive. Sarcasms at which Scotchmen would smile, drive 
them frantic, and so do threats, which apply no more to them 
than to other millionaires. There must, however, be very 
bitter hatred against Jews both in Germany and France. In 
Germany, for example, Herr Ahlwardt, who in spite of his 
violence represents a real force, describes the Jews as things 
“representing an intermediate stage between human beings 
and the beasts,” who “have seized upon the greater part of 
the property in the country.” The Anti-Semites in France 
also have taken advantage of the fact that Captain Dreyfus is 
a Jew, to declare that Jews are incapable of patriotism, and 
ought to be expelled en masse, even if they do not provoke a 
war of extermination. England is at this moment by far 
the safest place in Europe for Jews, and perhaps the 
only place in which their rise to high positions provokes 
neither comment nor hostility. Curiously enough, while 
the dislike to them on the Continent is obviously part of 
the dislike to the capitalist, the only race-hatred manifested 
here is to the very poor. In France and in Germany, the 
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hated Jew is the flaunting Jew full of money and crypto- 
insolence ; but in England the hated Jew is the humble joiner 
or tailor who never asks poor-relief, but works sixteen hours 
a day for 12s, a week, and yet manages to live. 


It has been stated that “the depression,” about which we 
gay something elsewhere, has dried up the springs of charity; 
but the Charity Record states that £3,000,000 was bequeathed 
in charity this year, and Mr. Burdett, the statist, estimates the 
total sum expended annually in charitable gifts at £7,000,000, or 
more than the revenue of a second-class State, and more than 
the sum usually raised by taxation for the poor. This, too, is 
independent of the great sam expended on foreign missions, 
and in subscriptions in aid of voluntary schools. The return 
isa most creditable one, and if swollen by the sum bestowed 
privately and without record, would excite amazement even 
among those who know that the British are the most liberal 
people in the world. We only wish we could be equally sure 
that the money was well spent; but there is improvement, we 
believe, even in this respect The single failure of English 
charity occurs, strangely enough, in the Society for the 
Protection of Children, which has hardly half enough revenue 
to supply its peremptory needs. 


Was the Archbishop of Canterbury rightly reported when 
the Guardian of December 19th represented him as confuting 
‘a prevalent idea even among Churchmen” “that there was 
a time when the English Church was Roman Catholic,” and 
that this ceased with Henry VIII, by citing the fact that 
“ William the Conqueror refused to do homage to the Pope for 
the Kingdom of England (finding that his predecessors had 
never done the like).” Of course he did, but what on earth 
has that got to do with the Roman Catholicism of the English 
Church? Almost all the great Roman Catholic Kings have 
refused to do homage to the Pope for their Kingdoms, but no 
one ever dreamed that they regarded the Pope’s spiritual 
jurisdiction over their Churches as a bit the less valid on that 
account. As the Tablet of last week very justly says, it 
would net have made England at all more Roman Catholic 
if William the Conqueror had consented to do homage 
to the Pope for his Kingdom, and his refusal did not 
in the least disturb his spiritual submission of the King- 
‘dom to the See of Rome. Doing fealty or refusing to do 
fealty, was entirely irrelevant to the question of spiritual 
‘authority, and we cannot conceive for what reason the English 
Archbishops, during the Roman Catholic period, went over to 
Rome to receive their palliums from the Pope, or waited to 
receive them from a Papal legate, if they did not submit them- 
selves to the Pope’s spiritual authority? Would Archbishop 
Benson go to Rome to take his palliuam from the Pope; and 
if not, is there not an essential difference between the relation 
of England to Rome now, and her relation to Rome before the 
Reformation? What will the Protestants say to this implied 
assertion that there was never a schism between England 
and Rome? If the Reformation did not break the Roman 
yoke, the Protestants would have no great opinion of the 
Reformation. The Anglican party must not attempt to 
prove too much, or they will bring ridicule upon their claims. 

The Standard of Wednesday has a long telegram from 
Berlin reporting that Professor Flechsig, of Leipzig, and 
Rector of the University there, has, to his own satisfaction, 
localised in the brain the seat of the higher intellectual 
powers as distinguished from the individual senses of touch, 
sight, taste, hearing, &c.; and has shown that these centres 
do not exist in the lower animals, nor even in new-born 
children, but only begin to be developed after the third morth. 
During the first three months, the nerves of the separate 
senses are developed, and after them comes the development 
of the innumerable nerve-fibres by which perceptions and 
sensations are transformed into thoughts, and made to asso- 
ciate together the thoughts which are most closely allied. 
That will be regarded by those who accept the discovery as a 
great triumph for the philosophy which deduces everything 
from sense and the association of ideas; but all discoveries of 
this kind must be accepted with the utmost reserve as little 
beyond plausible conjecture. So far as they are founded in 
anatomy only, they can only depend on connecting post-mortem 
traces of disease with the known mental deficiencies of those 
who died of such disease; nor will this answer for infants, as 
it is impossible to say what is wanting in an infant of only 





four or five months old. We suspect that Professor Flechsig’s 
conclusions are far in advance of the facts on which he 
professes to base them, unless indeed he has been allowed in 
Leipzig to experiment on living men, which is, we hope, highly 
improbable. 





In Miss Frances Mary Buss, who died on Christmas Eve at 
the age of sixty-seven, the country has lost not only one of 
the ablest of the teachers of women, but, fortunately for us, 
one who had the power of transmitting to many of her pupils 
the faculty for teaching and organising the work of teachers, 
which she possessed herself in so remarkable a degree. In the 
North London Collegiate School for Women, of which she 
was the head, she not only succeeded in giving the love of 
learning to a very large number of her pupils, but in training 
not a few to be almost as efficient teachers as she was 
herself. She has therefore increased our obligations to her 
by providing for us not a few who are almost competent 
to supply her place. That is just the sort of completely 
disinterested service of which Miss Buss herself would have 
been thoroughly proud, for she was so possessed by the 
desire to make women’s education what it ought to be, 
that she would have rejoiced, and rejoiced heartily, in 
knowing that, owing greatly to her own efficiency, she would 
not, for very long, be missed from among the ranks of 
which she was one of the first and most successful organisers. 
Her pupils not only gave to Girton and Newnham Colleges 
some of their ablest students, but to the schools formed on the 
model of her own, some of the most successful and brilliant 
mistresses. 


Last Saturday, and on the previous evening, one of the 
worst gales ever experienced raged throughout Great Britain, 
doing an enormous amount of damage to property, and causing 
the loss of at least one hundred and fifty lives. This was the 
first calculation; but it is feared that when the whole tale of 
wrecks is known, the loss will be found to have been con- 
siderably greater. In London, very little harm was done; 
but the force of the wind can be estimated from the fact that, 
on Saturday, an iron roof, weighing a couple of tons, was 
lifted off the Plumstead Football Pavilion, and blown 
over a wall 30 ft. high on to a ground where some boys 
were at play, one of whom was severely injured. In 
Birmingham, the pressure of the storm was at one time 
equal to that of 17 lb. to the square foot, and the 
velocity registered was forty miles an hour. In Lancashire, 
hundreds of chimney-stacks were blown down, houses were 
unroofed, walls thrown over, and new buildings wrecked. In 
Scotland the effects of the gale were even more serious. In 
Lochwinnoch, Ayrshire, a large factory was partly wrecked by 
the wind, and three persons were killed. In fact, the storm 
came very little short of a hurricane. One wonders whether 
there is anything to prevent a real tornado in these islands, 
with whole cities levelled and every tree in a great county 
torn up by the roots. 


There is a grand opportunity for a millionaire in the con- 
dition of Newfoundland. This ancient Colony, with its area 
of 40,000 square miles,and population of 200,000, always poor, 
is, for the moment, totally ruined. A “ financial crisis ” has 
suspended the banks; wages cannot be paid; huge stores of 
cod-fish are rotting; and it is said there is not £60,000 in 
specie in the whole island. The Government pays its 
officials by orders on the stores, and it is feared that the re- 
moter districts will actually starve. Help has been asked 
from the British Treasury, and will be granted; but not till 
the Colony agrees to suspend the self-government which has 
ruined it, or to join the Canadian Dominion. Whatis wanted 
is the immediate despatch of £250,000 in gold, £50,000 to be 
spent in wise doles or petty loans, and £200,000 in founding a 
State Bank to make advances to traders and fishers. The 
Colony thus set on its legs could give the millionaire 
2 per cent., and would record his name for ever in its 
annals. We.do not suppose anybody will give the money, 
and yet a syndicate might do worse, for there is every 
reason to believe that if the island were scientifically 
“ prospected,” valuable minerals would be found over a large 
portion of it. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 1033. 
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.. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AT HADDINGTON. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at Haddington yesterday 
week began with a long metaphorical criticism 
addressed to scientific golfers on Lord Rosebery’s de- 
plorable mistake in having driven his first ball from the 
‘“‘tee” into a “ bunker” and then having failed to get it 
out again, and “ played four more” without any apparent 
success. We are far from understanding this rather 
technical illustration, except so far as the political light 
of nature enables us to judge that a “bunker” must be 
some sort of hole from which it is not easy, consistently 
with the laws of the game, to extract the toy with 
which the player was dealing. For ourselves, we should 
have said that Lord Rosebery’s first blow,—we mean 
his candid admission that the Union could not be dis- 
solved without the hearty consent of the “predominant 
partner,’—was not a mistake at all; though it certainly 
did greatly offend the partner who, not being at all pre- 
dominant in power, had nevertheless contrived to make 
himself so decidedly predominant in party influence 
that, on the principles of the game as it had been 
played for the last nine years, he had practically held 
the lead, which he ought not to have held, and of which 
he ought to have been deprived. But it took courage 
to deprive him of it, and Lord Rosebery’s courage failed 
him atonce. He tried to undo what he had done, and so 
made a serious blunder of that which migbt have been 
a very long-headed piece of strategy. No doubt, Lord 
Rosebery might have, and probably would have, fallen 
from power by giving this sudden offence to his Irish 
allies; but he would have fallen from power as a states- 
man who understood the situation, and who might very 
well have come back again before long at the head of a 
reformed Liberal party, amidst the congratulations of his 
ablest, most sagacious, and far-seceing friends. As it was, 
by vacillating and drawing back, he did not remove the 
distrust of his allies, while he did forfeit the confidence 
of those who had long been repenting the great error of 
playing for Irish applause at the expense of English 
approval. 

But though we think that Mr. Balfour’s zeal for golf, 
and the world of metaphor into which it launched him, 
rather misled him as to the right criticism on Lord 
‘Rosebery’s policy, he soon recovered himself when he 
left the imaginary “ buuker” behind him, and described 
the general principle on which he claimed that the new 
Conservatism is identical in kind with the Liberalism 
of older and better days. On what, asked Mr. Balfour, 
does the new Conservatism rest? Certainly not on the 
infallibility of our institutions as they are. Conservative 
statesmen of far-seeing views are just as willing to admit 
that our institutions must be popularised, if they are to 
be useful at all, as they are to defend their form after 
these popular modifications have been grafted upon them. 
What Conservatives hold by in these democratic days is not 
the duty of standing on the old ways without shifting their 
attitude at all, but the duty of so recognising all that is 
elastic in our political institutions as to get all the good 
out of the new political habits of mind to which we are grow- 
ing to be attached, without sacrificing the venerable asso- 
ciations and traditions which still give a historic grandeur 
and a political dignity to our methods and save us from the 
vulgar and vulgarising influences of the modern realism. 
We want to keep all that is ennobling and chivalric in our 
traditions without defending what is narrow and unjust 
to the mass of the people. The Radicals ask us to pull 
down with a blind sort of fury everything which can be 
shown to be more or less out of keeping with the popular 
will, without even first considering how much we may 
lose which is as conducive to the good of the nation at 
large as it is in harmony with the traditions of those who 
have hitherto ruled the nation. Because there happens 
to be a very minute Parliamentary majority in favour of 
Irish Home-rule, and no means of convincing the House 
of Lords that that minute popular majority represents a 
permanent and deep conviction in the English mind, the 
Radicals cry out that we ought to follow up the policy for 
which there really is an infinitesimal majority, by a policy 
for which there is no majority at all,—namely, the blank 
abolition of the House of Lords. 





than true Conservatives, say that that is a thoroughly 
insane policy. We ought to ask, Why is there no popular 
majority for a purely destructive policy towards the House 
of Lords? Is it not that even the Radicals themselves 
cannot in the least agree on what they shall put in its 
place, or whether they shall put anything in its place, 
and that the English people do not repose any confidence 
in a party which proposes to pull down what has saved 
us from many a great peril, though it has exposed us 
to other perils, without even deliberating on the wisdom. 
of substituting something effective in its place, and so 
far as may be on the same foundations? We have not 
only great traditions of the danger of yielding suddenly 
to waves of popular feeling, but we have great examples 
to guide us in providing substantial securities against 
that danger. The United States, when they abolished the 
Monarchy and erected a great Republic, took the utmost 
pains to guard themselves against this very real and 
imminent peril. Switzerland, which has long set the 
example of a true Commonwealth to Europe, has made 
provision after provision for guarding that Common- 
wealth against the special dangers to which popular 
institutions are subject. Why are we not to follow 
these great examples? And why should we not avaib 
ourselves, in doing so, of the prestige of a House 
of Lords which has at least some of the best qualifi- 
cations for a sagacious Second House, though it is 
at present much too deficient in popular sympathies ? 
Radicalism ignores altogether the immense advantage of 
economising all that is dignified and impressive in the 
political history of the country. Why do we keep the 
Monarchy? Because the Monarchy, under the new 
restrictions which have grown up in the course of many 
generations, is a most potent symbol of the nation’s unity 
at a time when the nation’s unity is gravely threatened ; 
and is also a most powerful antiseptic against the spread 
of a vulgar hand-to-mouth sort of political utilitarianism 
which debases politics without popularising it in the least.. 
And if the Monarchy can do as much as this for us, 
cannot the existence of a select order of tried statesmen 
who attach at least as much importance to recognising 
and using all that is great in the history of the past 
as they do to incorporating with it the lessons of the 
present and the immediate aspirations of the future, do 
a good deal too? Even where the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers is inapplicable to our own time,—and much of 
it is, of course, always in course of becoming obsolete, 
—its methods are so familiar, and therefore so much 
easier to us, that it is always well to adopt them and 
adapt them to our own needs, rather than to invent brand- 
new ones. It is quite clear to us that we do need an 
order of men in whom tradition stands for very much 
more than it does to most of us, in order to sift out the 
newer ideas which are more or less in keeping with the 
old, from those which are raw, startling, and undermining. 
At all events, the very best way in which the Radicals 
could disgust the English people with the substance 
of their proposals, is by following up a revolutionary 
measure carried by a very minute majority even in the 
House of Commons, with a new and still more osten- 
tatiously revolutionary measure, which can command no 
majority at all. And that appears to be Lord Rosebery’s 
only prescription for getting rid of a political deadlock. 





THE TRIAL OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


E cannot fully sympathise either with the English 

or the French feeling about Captain Dreyfus. The 
English feeling is that he has been hardly treated, and we 
fail entirely, on the face of the evidence, to see that. As 
we read the facts reported from Paris, that officer, though 
a well-to-do man, wanted for his pleasures more than he 
had, and sold to the German Intelligence Department, 
over which, we should remark, the German Embassy in 
Paris has no sort of control, the heads of the plan resolved 
upon for the mobilisation of the French Army in the event 
of an emergency upon the North-Eastern frontier. Captain 
Dreyfus denies the fact, but the evidence completely satis- 
fied a Court-martial of seven general officers, and the 
Minister of War, and the Cabinet, and must, as 
it seems to us, be accepted to have been sufficient. 
Captain Dreyfus was defended by counsel, he was 
neither a poor man nor a man without friends, and 


True Liberals, no less ' to suppose that General Mercier and seven officers of 
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rank dishonoured themselves by a bogus prosecution 
and a perjured verdict on the most serious of all charges, 
seems to us more than unreasonable, positively absurd. 
There may have been some technical failure of perfect proof, 
for the guilty in such cases rarely commit themselves; but 
French Courts-martial; as a rule, are fair tribunals, with a 
faint professional leaning towards accused officers, if only 
to protect that “ property right” in the commission which 
‘the French Army, from the early time of Louis Philippe, 
‘has so vigilantly guarded. Captain Dreyfus must be held 
‘to be as guilty as any other man condemned by a regular 
Court; and if guilty, his sentence cannot be regarded as 
‘severe. His offence was exactly like treason on the field, 
‘and if that does not deserve death, then there is no reality 
in men’s thoughts about the moral law. Treason in the 
field, the betrayal for example of an intended ambuscade, 
is not only war against the community, it is murder in 
‘intention on the highest scale, the murder of friends and 
‘comrades by a soldier whom they specially trust to 
‘preserve them from being suddenly eurprised. Except in 
the mouth of men who believe capital punishment to 
be immoral, we cannot even understand the objection to 
‘the heaviest sentence,—and even those fanatics should 
in this case have nothing to say, for their special point is 
‘met. Captain Dreyfus is not sentenced to death, but to 
transportation for life to New Caledonia; and we at least 
cannot see why, if punishment is to be sanctioned at all, 
any Frenchman should pity him. 

But he was tried in secret —How could publicity have 
aided his defence? There was only one way, and that 
way suggests the reason for the secrecy. We detest secret 
trials as a rule, not because they must be unfair, but 
because they spoil the educative effect of trial and punish- 
ment; but there are cases when trial must be secret. One, 
acknowledged even in England, is when publicity might 
seriously injure public morals, and another is when for 
political or other reasons it actually and directly endangers 
the safety of the community. We can conceive of a 
chemical discovery so terrible, that merely to reveal it 
would endanger mankind, and in that case we would even 
here try the criminal who used it, in secret; and we can 
conceive of a political secret so explosive that to reveal it 
would produce an otherwise needless war. The belief of 
the French Government was that certain evidence, if 
publicly commented on, would so envenom the standing 
quarrel between France and Germany as to make 
war certain, and they therefore took precautions that 
it should not be published. In what way, in so doing, 
did they exceed their duty? Even in England the 
Courts keep documents secret, “which it would be 
contrary to the public welfare to reveal;” and the 
magnitude of the charge against the accused, though 
it increased the responsibility of the tribunal, did not in 
any way diminish the responsibility of the Government 
to protect its subjects. We are not for peace at any price, 
or at too high a price; but it seems to us that we realise 
more acutely than some of our Radical friends what a 
horror war is. Surely to prevent, or even postpone it, 
justifies a secrecy which in no way impaired the chance 
of justice, and only impaired the chance of acquittal, 
because, had the Court sat with open doors, the Govern- 
‘ment might, rather than run so frightful a political risk, 
have concealed some of the evidence necessary to a verdict. 
,_ As we have said, the French also are betraying a false 
feeling about the trial. They think, in the first place, 
jthat somebody is being shielded by the secrecy enforced, 
| whereas the only thing shielded is the entire community. 
'\If the Government had been shielding itself, or any indi- 
vidual important enough to induce it to run such a risk— 
both impossible suppositions—it would have prevented 
the trial, or have declared itself satisfied that evidence 
;was unprocurable, or have allowed Captain Dreyfus the 
opportunity of escape. This suspicion, however, is only the 
result of the general suspicion which in France is so easily 
excited and believed about the powerful,—a suspicion 
recently exasperated by the evidence that corruption has 
extended to the supply departments of the Army and 
Navy, stores having been found defective both in the 
military contractors’ warehouses and in the great depéts 
at Toulon. The other charge is at once more reason- 
able and unreasonable. It is argued that Captain 
Dreyfus ought to have been shot, law or no law, because 
conscripts are shot for striking officers; and the offence of 
Captain Dreyfus was as great as that of the conscripts. 





Certainly it was; but then the law provides death as the 
fitting sentence in the one case, and not in the other, and 
armies can Only be held together by rigid adherence to 
rigid laws. If Captain Dreyfus had been shot, no officer 
would ever again have felt himself safe; for any law 
might have been overridden by an outburst of public 
feeling, to which any officer is liable,—say, for example, 
when he has suppressed an émeute by an actual resort to 
the rifle. If the law shields traitors too much—a mere 
question of expediency—let the law be altered. The 
French Chamber is about to alter it, making mili 
treason capital even if its motive was political, and 
we have no objection to raise; but to shoot Captain 
Dreyfus by ez post facto statute would have been the 
destruction of that sense of safety under the law which 
is as essential to discipline as severity itself. The 
Socialists say, “ Mitigate the law as regards conscripts,” 
and to that also we can only reply by asking the question, 
“Ts that expedient?” All experts in the organisation of 
armies say “ No;” and as it seems to us, that answer 
must be held to be final. It is of no use to say that the 
punishment of death is cruel, for the whole organisa- 
tion of armies rests upon the assumption that everything 
indispensable for their efficiency must be done, society 
having a right and an obligation to protect itself to that 
extent. It is positive nonsense to say that you have a 
moral right to pitch explosive-shells at poor foreign lads 
in red and blue who are only doing their duty, and have 
no right to execute the man whose disobedience may make 
those shells of no effect. Whether it is necessary to be 
so severe in peace time is an open question, though we 
greatly fear an affirmative answer is unavoidable. The 
experts say, we believe, that there are men, especially in 
conscript armies, in whom the spirit of insubordination 
rises to an overmastering passion or a lunacy—call it 
which you like—and that nothing but the fear of imme- 
diate death enables them to control themselves. They 
would strike officers if certain of imprisonment for 
life. If there are such men—and testimony from all 
armies is quite uniform—and if such strikings would, as 
is quite certain, destroy discipline, then it seems to us the 
public necessity and with it the moral right become 
absolutely clear. To say that officers are not equally 
liable to such sentences is beside the question. They are 
equally liable by law, and the fact that they are only shot 
occasionally depends upon the other fact that it is not 
found equally necessary to shoot them. The whole 
question, in fact, is part of that right of self-defence, 
or of waging war for an adequate reason, which the most 
Christian men in all ages have found themselves com- 
pelled to acknowledge, often with great reluctance, as not 
Inconsistent with any wise interpretation of Christian 
ethics. 





THE RUMOURED JAPANESE TERMS. 


HERE is one feature in this war in the Far East 
which differentiates it from every war of recent 
times. No one, including the most astute diplomatists, 
has any accurate idea of the terms for which the Japanese 
are now fighting. The original object of the war, as put 
forward in despatches, was influence in Corea; and it was 
not difficult to suppose as the war went on that this 
would mean the possession of Corea; but that object has 
been accomplished. The Japanese are in possession of 
Corea, and there is no doubt that the Chinese would 
gladly cede to them all rights in the Peninsula, and an 
indemnity of £20,000,000 besides. If these are their 
terms, the Government of the Mikado have only to ask 
and have; but they are still continuing the war, are 
raising large internal loans, are buying steamers, and 
are shipping large bodies of conscripts from Hiroshima 
to reinforce armies with which, they openly admit, they 
intend to capture Pekin. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if victory remains with the Japanese, their terms will be 
raised to some point already secretly decided on; and the 
question of interest now is what that point can be. It is 
possible, of course, to see a few details through the fog. 
The Japanese will probably ask for Formosa, which they 
could protect with their fleet, and turn in a few years 
into a most valuable possession; they will retain Port 
Arthur, at least until the indemnity, whatever its 
amount, is fully paid; and they will ask, either for 
themselves or for the whole world, the right of trading 
at will and in safety in the interior of China. The 
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Empire, they say, is their natural market, and it shall 
be freely opened to their manufacturers. So far, all is 
simple and in accordance with many precedents, nor do 
we think Europe would be disturbed at hearing of such a 
treaty; but there is something else to be asked, or the 
Japanese would be less silent, and the something may 
indicate a lofty and dangerous ambition. The Shanghai 
Mercury believes it has penetrated the secret, and we will 
do its conductors the justice to say they must have some 
grounds for their statement, other than pure invention, 
for no European reflecting on the situation could have 
evolved from his own brain terms so preposterous. Accord- 
ing to this journal the Japanese intend to treat China 
as they have already treated Corea, and to demand from 
her Government, first, a strict alliance against Europe; 
secondly, the “development” of all China through 
Japanese ; and thirdly, “ Japan to undertake upon effective 
lines the reorganisation of the Chinese Army and Navy.” In 
other words, if this extraordinary story has any basis in 
fact, Japan demands that she shall be sovereign in China 
without any responsibility either to the Chinese people or to 
the external world. You cannot develop and reorganise 
a vast State without ruling it, if only because such a 
project requires a new and more effective system of 
national taxation, and therefore a bureaucracy responsible 
to the supervising Power; nor could Japan, for her 
own safety, ever surrender the control of the “re- 
organised” Army and Fleet of China. She might 
be conquered if she did, a contingency which the 
statesmen of Japan are far too shrewd and too well 
informed not to have foreseen. A strict alliance, too, 
would be impossible without Japanese control of the 
foreign policy of Pekin, while their internal authority, if 
China is to be remodelled, must for a time be as complete 
at least as that of a British Resident in a Hindoo State 
during a minority. The terms, in short, mean that Japan 
is to control the resources of the Chinese Empire at least 
as fully as we control those of India. It would be easier, 
as well as more honest, to declare the Mikado hereditary 
Emperor of China vice the Manchu dynasty, deposed for 
inefficiency. 

We can hardly believe that the Japanese can even have 
thought of such terms, though they must have reflected 
upon the possibility of the complete subjugation of China, 
and the imposition of a Japanese dynasty upon the Chinese 
majority of the population, and we feel confident that no 
such terms would ever be accepted by a Chinese Emperor. 
They are utterly inconsistent with the semi-sacred position 
which is the basis of his power; they are opposed to 
all the traditions in which he has been bred up, and 
they secure for him nothing except the life of a 
State-prisoner within a palace which must be rigidly 
guarded by foreign troops and surrounded by a foreign 
garrison of his capital. The Great Mogul no doubt 
accepted that precise position; but it was after he had 
been stripped of all his possessions by insurgent sub- 
jects, had been a prisoner in the hands of a revolted 
Viceroy, and had literally no power either to fight or fly. 
The Chinese Emperor, even if his Generals do not organise 
an army that will fight—and they are fighting with much 
more determination—can at least fly, and retain his inde- 
pendence and much of his magnificent state in the Western 
or Southern Provinces. He will be harassed by insurrec- 
tions and perhaps by palace revolts, for conquered Kings 
are rarely left free in their reduced possessions; but at 
least he will retain his dignity, and a chance, however re- 
mote, of revindicating his throne. He will still be a Monarch 
instead of a prisoner, and he may be a very powerful one. 
The fall of Pekin, if he is not captured, will not terminate 
his power of ruling, and he will still retain means to fight 
on, possibly for a generation. We speak of the Emperor 
of course as representing his whole Court, or at all events 
the Manchu section of it, which would, if it yielded to the 
suggested terms, have no place in the Empire, no dignity, 
and no means of amassing wealth, except through the con- 
sent of Japanese officials, who almost of necessity would 
ally themselves with the Chinese against the Manchu 
element. No Huropean can say absolutely what a Chinese 
will or will not do; but read by the light of ordinary pre- 
cedents, ordinary intelligence, and ordinary human feeling, 
the suggested terms are too preposterous for belief. 

Would Europe tolerate such terms if they were really 
proposed and accepted ? Everybody says “No;” but we 
are not quite so absolutely confident. We are not clear 





’ 
that Europe would suspend its jealousies even in presen | 
of a catastrophe so alarming, and the action of sin ie 
Powers must for the present remain uncertain. Cy 
menace to Russia would be a tremendous one, for she’ 
might be deprived of all Russia in Asia by the 
revived Mongolian Power which would march with her 
frontier for nearly three thousand miles. The menace 
to France would be perceptible, as her Indo-Chinese 
Colony would be strangled, for it could never expand,' 
and the Mikado directing all Mongol energy could take it 
away with a wave of his hand. It would take half the 
French Army to defend Tonquin if attacked by the 
Mongol hosts commanded by Japanese officers and 
supplied with Japanese artillery. And the menace to 
Great Britain would be most serious, for the Mongol 
Power would be a maritime Power with a great Fleet, 
and we must defend Australia, Borneo, Singapore, and 
Bombay by squadrons such as we at present never 
dream of keeping up. There would be plenty of cause 
compelling the Foreign Ministers of these three Powers 
to reflect; but nevertheless there is no certainty that 
they would take such action as would induce the Japanese 
to give up their dreams. As to isolated action, the Russian 
Government is not ready; and strange as that seems to 
European diplomatists, would probably be met at Tokio 
with a blank defiance; the British Government is hardly 
ready, and would be hampered by critics who would ask 
whence our moral right to shoot friendly Japanese arose ; 
and the French interest in the matter would hardly induce 
her to declare war. Of course if the three Powers, or two 
of them, could unite, the matter would be far easier, but 
Russia must be the pivotal Power ; and while France will 
hardly lend her a squadron out of friendship, we should 
hesitate to fight Japan in order to secure for Russia either 
Manchuria or Corea. We do not say that Europe might 
not be aroused by a Mongol alliance directed against 
itself; but it would hesitate long, and perhaps eonfine 
itself finally to diplomatic protests. It is China itself 
which must resist the project if it is really formed, and 
fortunately it is precisely the project which the Manchu 
drnasty would feel itself coerced by its interests as well 
as its pride to resist to the death. 





THE POSSIBLE END OF THE DEPRESSION. 


OMMERCTIAL men cannot prophesy any more than 
anybody else, and the hundred and one pro- 
phecies we read as to the continuance or the departure in 
1895 of the existing ‘‘ depression,” may all turn out in- 
accurate. A war, or a new discovery, or even a new 
failure in the City, may falsify all predictions, and compel 
those who made them to defend themselves by demon- 
strations that they might have been right but for the 
unforeseen. So far as we know, there is no barometer of 
commercial prosperity which is always approximately 
accurate. Fifty years ago everybody believed in the price 
of Consols, probably because profitable seasons produced 
large purchases, but nowadays Consols are independent of 
profits, or rather are purchased in proportion to the un- 
profitableness of trade. When nobody can make 5 per 
cent. in the markets, Consols rise to 103, and if business 
were conducted at a loss they would probably rise to 110, 
the idea being that they are safe, and that everything else 
will probably collapse. Just before the end of the Bourbon 
tyranny, Neapolitan stocks rose, if we remember rightly, to 
127, the explanation being that in the total stagnation of 
all enterprise, there was nothing else in which a saving 
man, luckless enough to live in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, could put away his cash. The condition of the 
shipping trade, in which thirty years ago many people 
believed as a sort of “ index-number,” is now dependent 
rather on the volume of business than on its returns, and 
we have ceased to trust even in the growth and decline of 
the business of advertising,—it depends so much more on 
competition than on large returns. The extent of the sale 
of sulphuric acid, which Lord Beaconsfield said was an 
infallible test of national prosperity, brings nowadays 
little comfort and less despair; and a special test once 
confidentially communicated to us, the sale of silk hats, is 
difficult if not impossible to verify. “I know, bless you,” said 
a great dealer in that article,‘ when depression iscomin’, my 
public asks me for two hats a year instead of three.” That 
is probably not a bad indication, like the number of coach- 
men out of work; but it is a little too like the barometer 
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of the shepherd on Salisbury Plain, which he alone under- 
stood, and he only when he and his flock by chance arrived 
in the rambo of a hedge. Our readers may, how- 
ever, be pleased to hear that many experts believe that the 

riod of depression, like the liquidation of the Baring 
Debt to the Bank of England, will end with the present 
year, and that we may expect, if not a period of prosperity 
advancing by leaps and bounds, at least a cycle of years 
in which men will be ashamed to plead “ hard times ”’ as 
an excuse for refusing legitimate demands. Many of 
them assert that over-production has at last reached 
its limit, especially the over-production of corn; that 
intercommunication, though it may improve in speed, 
can hardly become cheaper; and that the men who 
traded upon credit and nothing elsc, and in the face 
of impending bankruptcy could easily “ under-cut” all 
honest traders, have at last been “shaken out.” We 
pretend to know little about it, except as onlookers 
and students; but there is one of the experts who writes 
in the Economist of last Saturday who seems to have 
some reason at least for the faith that is in him. 

Without entering into the everlasting question of 
bimetallism, or any general speculation upon currency, 
we may, we think, take it as certain that one cause of the 
exceedingly low prices of the last few years has been an 
appreciation of gold. That is denied, we know, by greater 
economists than we can pretend to be; but we confess we 
are unable to follow their arguments. Gold is an article of 
commerce as well as a standard of value; and as its use 
has increased through the demonetisation of silver, as two 
or three great Governments have eagerly bought up gold, 
and as the supply after the sharp increase which cul- 
minated in 1853 has been, till a comparatively recent 
period, nearly stationary, it stands to reason that the 
price as expressed in goods was a high one. At least 
everybody would say that about every other article. At 
all events, even Lord Farrer would admit that the 
large increase in the supply which culminated in 1853 
was coincident with a great increase in prices and 
“ prosperity; ” and as we have no theory to prove that 
will suffice for our purpose, which is only on the authority 
of Mr. H. Binns (Economist, December 22nd, p. 1,578), 
to point out that the supply of gold has, since 1890, 
rushed up from £24,000,000 a year to £36,000,000 in the 
present year, and that there is every prospect of the 
increase continuing, especially through the rush to work 
the South African mines, the extent of which is still un- 
known, and may be found to be greater, in area, we mean, 
even than the dreams of speculators on the Stock Exchange. 
In any case the present visible increase amounts to 33 per 
cent., and as it has been going on gradually for five years 
it should by this time begin to create, or be coincident with, 
a marked rise in prices. The figures, says Mr. Binns, are :— 
“From an average of about £20,000,000, at which the 
gold production had been stationary for several years, 
the value has risen in— 


1894 to ... ses ate s+. £36,200,000 (estimate.) 
1893 ove vee ove .». 32,400,000 
1892 ca aa ape «-- 30,480,000 
1891 Sa vee ea ... 27,300,000 
1890 3 a w. 24,700,000 


The record year (1853) produced £32,300,000.” It 
would be futile to argue that this table afforded any 
ground of certainty; for, not to mention the argument of 
the great economists who deny that the quantity of gold 
produced has any appreciable effect on prices, a hundred 
accidents or unforeseen causes may tend to keep prices 
down, but at least it affords ground for hope, and should 
that hope be realised, there will be much prosperity. 
Competition will soon exert its influence again, but estab- 
lished traders should have the pull for a year or two, and 
they will have this advantage, that they have for years past 
cut down every expense, except the rate of wages, to the very 
bone. They have bought cheaper machinery, they have 
made contracts in pennies, and they have picked their 
“hands” of all kinds with such care that hardly any 
“cry” of the many that rises to heaven is now so “ bitter” 
or so sharp as that of the half-efficient, who are discharged 
by wholesale, and who—we speak on the testimony of 
experts in charity—never get re-eemployed. Two or three 
bumper years, if they come, will make all the difference to 
traders and manufacturers, and producers generally of all 
descriptions, and may even exercise a strong influence 
upon our political development. At all events, the 


eagerness to destroy individualism, and pool everythin 
for the benefit of the unemployed, will be diminished 
rather than increased. 

We have pleasure in putting anything before our 
readers which is not pessimist, even if it be only a vague 
ground for hope; but we rather wonder, all the same, if 
the fat years are happier for the nations than the lean 
years. The astounding cheapness of everything which 
has marked the present decade, and has tormented America 
and the whole European Continent with futile schemes 
of Protection, must have been years of great ease for con- 
sumers, and they, if we count the women in, must enor- 
mously outnumber the producers. The world of white 
men has during all that time had plenty to eat-and to 
wear, and those are the two first necessities of the masses 
of human kind. If we could only have knocked down 
the price of the third necessity, lod_ing, in an equal 
degree, the white world would have been splendidly well- 
off; but that problem continues for the present insoluble. 
The rapid increase of population, together with some 
other causes, one of which is an immense improvement 
in general decency, raises rent so rapidly that for those 
who labour in cities much of the advantages of cheap- 
ness has been swept away. Still, all of it has not been 
lost; and we must remember that if peasants have 
suffered in their sales, they are consumers as to pur- 
chases, and that all through the lean years, the wages of 
artisans have remained steadily in advance of former 
averages. They have refused to consent to let them fall 
to the level marked by prices, and on the whole, with 
reserves for particular trades, and allowing for a terrible 
amount of weeding out of the half-efficient, they have 
fought their battle successfully. Nobody can fairly say 
that the brunt of the depression has been borne by the 
working poor. There has been consolation also for the pro- 
ducers in the immense and steady demand, and even for 
the capitalists, for though interest has been shrinking, they 
have been relieved of the competition of small men, who, 
when profits go down to zero, find it pays them better to 
become managers or foremen. Economy, too, has been 
pressed on all classes in a way much more effective than 
lecturing, and altogether the white world has stumbled 
along through the “ profit-famine ” without much visible 
injury. Indeed, if, as is often alleged, men’s minds grow 
eharper in lean years, and there is an increase in the 
tendency to industry, the world may have benefited by its 
short commons ; but that form of improvement cannot be 
rashly assumed. The lean years have certainly not been 
marked by literary progress, and as certainly they have 
been marked by a popular rebellion against long hours, 
which would seem to militate against theories primd facie 
probable of intellectual and industrial advance. Taking 
all the admitted facts together, all we can say with con- 
fidence is that the hard times have not involved either 
the suffering or the retrogression which might have been 
expected,—but then that is a very great deal to say. 





PHILANTHROPY AND RELIGION. 


We are glad to see our able contemporary, the Daily 

Chronicle, from which we are far oftener obliged 
to differ than we should desire, lending its influence on 
Christmas Day to the belief that the wish of the philan- 
thropist to “raise the general level of mankind,” sound 
and healthy as it is, can never be entertained to any ‘good 
effect, without its being inspired, as well as accompanied, by 
that confidence that it proceeds from a spiritual and inex- 
tinguishable power at the very source of Creation which 
warrants us in regarding it as a mere eonsequence of the 
same purpose which brought this world into existence. 
Asa rule, Socialism has stopped short at the attempt to 
redress the inequalities, and reduce the paradoxes, of life, 
—an attempt which always ends in multiplying and exag- 
gerating them, because it stimulates that evil passion of 
envy in the human heart which, instead of seeking to 
share privileges, and to give what cannot be given with- 
out the help of the wish to receive it, aims at equalising 
conditions not by generosity, but by grudge. And of 
course the spirit of grudge, once exercised and indulged, 
becomes a conflagration, in which all that is noble and 
large-hearted perishes amidst a carnival of rage and fear. 
It is not by the process of clipping away at distasteful 





privileges, but by the process of stimulating the wisdom 
of a cautious and self-restraining generosity, that these 
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miserable rivalries between the needy and the wealthy will 
be undermined and overcome. Envy is the true hell. 
And the Socialism which begins in envy will end in 
anguish. The only true Socialism is based, as the Daily 
Chronicle in its powerful article insists, on “such an in- 
spiration” as shall convince us that “life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment.” “How,” says the writer, 
“shall we derive such an inspiration save from the 
religious conception of life as furnishing not a theatre for 
enjoyment, but opportunities for service?” If this spirit 
be not at the very source of that fierce conflict for existence 
on which scientific naturalists dwell with so much com- 
placency, in other words, at the very root of creative 
energy itself, it would be hopeless to inspire it in a being 
who had inherited all that joy in conflict and that delight 
in victory by which he had attained his supremacy over 
the other races of living beings. But the great paradox 
of Christianity, and indeed of all true religion, consists in 
this, that the spirit of Creation is itself the spirit of 
a restrained generosity,—a generosity which seeks to 
foster even the energies which it subdues, and to dis- 
cipline even the self-sacrifice which it inspires. That is, as 
the Daily Chronicle truly suggests, what Matthew Arnold 
called “the secret of Jesus,’—-a secret which the poet 
only half-understood, and quite failed truly to interpret. 
The writer in the Daily Chronicle wisely says that that 
superficial and temporary triumph of physical science 
which led to such exhibitions of intellectual revelry 
in trampling on “ Anthropomorphism” and ridiculing 
immortality, as we brought before our readers only last 
week in the lecture of Professor Haeckel, is “ largel 
respovsible for the evils of the time,” and that it has led 
to the present condition of Europe as an armed camp, 
as well as fostered that virulent and destructive sort 
of Socialism which makes large sections of human 
society eager rather to emulate Nature “red in tooth 
aud claw,” than Nature avowing her own incapacity 
to perform her work without the help of that super- 
natural principle which subordinates all vulgar rivalry to 
the spirit of restraining, and at the same time liberal and 
munificent, giving. Science taken alone has multiplied 
agents of destruction not less rapidly, probably in recent 
times even more rapidly, than agents of beneficence 
and redemption. It has filled the world with menaces 
and dread. It has even adopted into the methods of the 
healing art itself habits of pitiless and cruel curiosity. 
If it had the indisputable supremacy in human nature 
which the men of physical science claim for it, science 
would make of our world a scene decidedly fuller of pain 
and terror than it is of joy and hope. But fortunately 
-science has not this supremacy. Every step it gains for 
scientific despotism, is compensated by some still greater 
gain for that spirit of restrained self-sacrifice which distin- 
guishes all true religion, and especially that truest of all 
religions which is called the Religion of the Cross. That and 
that alone holds the key to the paradoxes of Nature. That 
and that alone insists that we must often fight in order to 
be able to yield; that we must often yield in order to be 
able to fight. That and that alone shows us that at 
the very core of Nature’s apparent cruelty is an infinite 
‘pity, and at the very core of supernatural pity there is an 
inextinguishable austerity which can inflict, and does in- 
‘ilict, any amount of suffering for the ultimate annealing of 
the raee which endures that suffering. The only master 
key of human destiny is the belief in a God who inspires 
us with this paradoxical ardour for sharing at once joy and 
pain,—for both liberal and yet also carefully restrained 
and chastened giving. It is a curious characteristic of 
Christianity that while it abounds in such sayings as 
“He that would save his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” or “if any man 
will follow me, let him take up his cross and follow me,” 
abounds also in such sayings as “ Gather up the fragments 
that remain that nothing be lost,” in exhortations to 
*‘count the cost” before accepting the Christian life, such 
as, “ Let your moderation be known unto all men,” “ If any 
man among you seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
toague, but deceiveth his own heart, that man’s religion 
is vain,” and a large number of other precepts indicating 
that with the passion of self - forgetfulness Christ 
demanded a passion also of self-restraint which is 
not only the best security against waste, but the 
only security for profitable giving. It is here that 


the ortinary type of even the better Socialism has 








been so fatally deficient. And it is here, as we think, 
that the Daily Chronicle has sometimes failed to understand 
the true sobriety and wisdom of Christian generosity 
and Christian politics. We rejoice, therefore, to see it 
inculcating the doctrine that it is impossible by external 
measures of any kind to attain to a happier state of 
things without the exercise of a severe self-restraint 
even in the application of generous and charitable prin-' 
ciples. As Dr. Newman once said, long before he became 
a Catholic, charity might be easily overdone if it were not 
exercised in fear and trembling. “ Let charity,” he wrote,| 
“appear a self-denial still.” No Socialism can succeed 
that is not founded in a kind of sobriety that is sometimes 
thought to be fatal to it, while it is in reality its best 
protection against failure and moral collapse. 


| 





TESTIMONIALS. 


‘ie function of the Times is in one respect the opposite 

of that of Heaven. It helps those who cannot, or 
will not, help themselves. A large part of the letters 
which suffering Englishmen confide to the columns so 
liberally opened to their appeals, relate to matters which 
the writers might settle for themselves with a very small 
expenditure of trouble and resource. This is specially 
true of a recent correspondence about testimonials. Letter 
after letter has set forth the absurdity—nay, the wicked- 
ness—of a system which assumes that men are to receive 
an additional reward for doing that which they have 
undertaken to do. It is becoming the fashion to get up 
testimonials on every possible occasion, for presentation 
to every possible person; and if we may judge from the 
letters in the Times, there is a growing public which 
excessively resents being applied to for any such purpose. 
Evidently this public has no idea that it can do anything 
for its own protection. Whenever it is asked to subscribe, 
it subscribes. It dreads the collector’s approach, but it 
does not run away from him. Probably, like Mr. Bunsby 
on the occasion of his marriage, it feels that any such 
effort would be unavailing. It pays its money with 
outside meekness and interior cursing, and then flies to 
the Englishman’s refuge. Yet a simple refusal to subscribe 
would go a long way to meet the case. Contributors to 
testimonials are a class by themselves. Their habits and 
feelings. are perfectly well known to those who make 
the getting up of these things their business. Just as 
the tramp distinguishes the people who will give him a 
meal from those who will only direct him to the work- 
house or hand him over to the police, the expert in 
testimonials distinguishes the cheerful giver from the 
man who begins by saying that he must have time to think 
it over, and ends by sending a written refusal. And when 
the two classes of men are thus ranged side by side in his 
mind, he notes with joy how unequally the world is divided 
between them, and how indisputable is the preponderance 
of those to whom it is worth his while to apply. There 
is not indeed any difference between the two classes as 
regards their unwillingness to give. The man who is 
ready with his guinea is at bottom quite as angry at 
being asked for it as the man who meets the request 
with a decided negative. It is only that the one lacks. 
the courage which the other possesses, and has to pay for 
his deficiencies. 

In its inception the idea of a testimonial was rational 
enough. Now and again there arises some one who 
either does the work he has to do conspicuously better 
than others, or has found time and inclination to do a 
good deal more work than naturally falls to his share.’ 
Obviously in either of these cases there is a claim to special 
gratitude and recognition. The man has done something 
more than was required of him, something which was not 
contemplated in the original agreement, and therefore is 
not included in the terms as originally settled. It is natural 
enough that those who have benefited by this additional 
work, or the additional excellence, should be anxious to 
pay their debt to the worker, and for this a testimonial is 
a convenient vehicle. But the time has long passed when 
testimonials were able to stand this severe test. Excel- 
lence is an elastic term, and in England there has always 
been so much voluntary work that there are few people 
who work at all who do not do something over and above 
that which they are actually paid for. The degree of merit 
which justifies a testimonial cannot be estimated with any 
exactness, and lax views upon this point are easily extended 
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to cases in which what is doubtful is not the amount but 
the existence of desert. Happily, perhaps, most of us are 
heroes to some one, and if this some one happens to be of 
an active temper, and to have little to do, there is not one 
of us who may not some day come in for at the least 
an illuminated address. More often, however, the testi- 
monial takes a more substantial form. The originator 
of the scheme would gladly collect signatures if he could 
collect nothing better, but it makes no greater demand on 
his time to collect money, and the excitement and glory of 
‘extracting the money is much greater. When the tempta- 
tion to collect guineas for a bust, or a picture, or a piece 
‘of plate has once been yielded to, the habit is speedily 
formed, until at last, as soon as one testimonial has been 
presented, the originator of it is at once ready to under- 
take another of the same delightful tasks. 

| Nor need the getters-up of testimonials always content 
themselves with bringing down only one bird for each 
stone thrown. When the object is alive indeed, this is 
almost unavoidable. So long as the man is there to receive 
the gift it must ordinarily be made to him, and not to the 
‘publicat large. But when he is not there to receive it, when 
it is his memory and not himself that is to be honoured, 
this law holds good no longer. Savages may place their 
money in a dead man’s grave in order that he may find 
it in another world, but a practical Englishman naturally 
prefers to let the living have the benefit of it. He 
sees, moreover, that if he can appeal to two feelings at 
once, he will have a double chance of extracting a subscrip- 
tion. Consequently the news that some one has died who 
‘deserves a testimonial is quickly followed by the discovery 
that there is some local or general object which would be 
very much the better for the money raised for this testi- 
monial. As one of the correspondents of the Times says, 
the formula runs thus:—“The village needs a public 
clock. Mr. So-and-so is dead. Let us run a memorial to 
him and get the clock.” In this way the man who is in- 
different to the claims of departed worth may be caught 
by the plea of present utility. He has never thought very 
highly of Mr. So-and-so, but he has often thought that it 
would be convenient to have something to set his watch 
by without going all the way to the station. Perhaps, if 
the testimonial were going to Mr. So-and-so’s family, he 
would have nothing to say to it; but after all, a clock is a 
useful thing, though it is a silly thing to call it a testi- 
monial. In this way one side of the parish is secured, and 
there is a fair chance that the other side—the people who 
can trust their own watches, or are not anxious to know 
the time—will have sufficient regard for Mr. So-and-so to 
be glad to see his name associated with a useful outlay. 
In this way the villagers come to associate death with the 
supply of a public want, and are the more likely to have 
another ready when the opportunity for a testimonial 
recurs. 

We are afraid that the only remedy for the evil, is the 
growth on the part of the public of a higher standard 
of merit, and a firmer resolution not to contribute to 
testimonials when this standard has not been reached. It 
is impossible to say what constitutes a degree of merit 
sufficient for a testimonial, except that it should be such 
as is not met with every day. Ordinary men do what they 
have to do in an ordinary sort of way, and are paid for 
their labour either by the salaries they receive, or by the 
gratitude of those for whose benefit they work. The pro- 
posers of a testimonial should be plainly told on every 
possible occasion that they will only waste their breath, 
or their letter-paper, if they try to make the possession of 
these commonplace deserts the occasion for anything over 
and above the payment either in money or in goodwill 
;which they receive as a matter of course. No doubt the 
authors of the letters we have referred to will go on pity- 
ing themselves that they should have to refuse subscrip- 
\tions which it is easier and pleasanter to give. But the 
duty of saying “No” when “No” is the proper thing to 
say, has been too long a moral commonplace to leave much 
hope for those sanguine souls who wish the Times to make 
the evasion of it easier. 





THE FINANCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
iT is to be hoped that the Memorandum which the 
head of the Treasury, Sir Edward Hamilton, has 
prepared for the Commission now investigating the 
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financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, will 
help to clear people’s ideas on a subject which, though 
simple in itself, has hitherto been darkened and perplexed 
by a great amount of factious rhetoric and misplaced 
sentiment. The facts, and the whole of the facts, are what 
is wanted to place the true position before the public. 
If these are once clearly understood, there is little fear of 
a wrong decision being come to in regard to the financial 
relations between the various parts of the United King- 
dom. After the State of Pennsylvania had defrauded its 
creditors, Sidney Smith used to say that he could never 
meet a sleek Pennsylvanian at dinner without desiring 
to remind him of his financial misdeeds, and cal- 
culating out how much the said Pennsylvanian owed 
the creditors per head. Ever since the first Home- 
rule Bill brought the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland into question, the patriots of the 
Irish party have been trying to follow this example, and 
to make out that not only were England’s hands red 
with Ireland’s life-blood, but that owing to a long course 
of fiscal injustice every Englishman owed every Irishman 
a substantial sum of money. That it is England’s duty 
to “refund” has become indeed one of the stock 
demands of the Home-rulers—a demand whose vague- 
ness has not in the least interfered with its persistency. 
Unfortunately, however, this comfortable belief that 
England owes Ireland a heap of money, and only with- 
holds it because she is strong and her victim weak, has in 
no sense the substantial basis which belonged to Sidney 
Smith’s witty complaint. Pennsylvania repudiated debts 
due by her to Englishmen. In the case of Ireland the 
repudiation has been all the other way. A very substantial 
amount of the Imperial money lent to Ireland has not 
been repaid, and has had to be written off as a bad debt. 
But even in Ireland the fact that A borrows money from 
B and then has to be let off paying back, does not put B 
into A’s debt. 

The truth is, that the allegation that Ireland has been 
unfairly treated, will not hold water for a single moment, 
unless we mean by unfairly treated, treated with a 
generosity not allowed to Great Britain. In whatever 
way the matter is looked at, Ireland must be admitted 
to have had justice, and more than justice. When the 
Union took place, certain terms were agreed on between 
the two Treasuries. If it could be shown that these terms 
have not been kept, then no doubt Ireland would have a 
grievance. But it is impossible to show anything of the 
kind. Instead, when in 1817 the Treasuries were amal- 
gamated, Ireland, it is calculated, had paid £45,000,000 
less than she had bargained to pay. Further, £2,000,000 
of arrears were wiped off at the beginning of the new 
arrangement. A common Treasury, in fairness to Great 
Britain, ought to have meant the levying in Ireland of 
the same taxes which were levied in Great Britain. 
It meant, however, nothing of the kind. To this day 
there are several taxes which Great Britain pays and 
Ireland does not. Again, there are in Ireland charges 
borne by the Imperial Government which in England 
and Scotland are borne locally. Lastly, money has 
been spent and lent in Ireland by the Imperial Govern- 
ment with a lavish hand; and when it has been lent, it 
has often not been repaid. We do not mean, however, 
to blame the Irish for the difficulty experienced in several 
insteaces in collecting the interest on loans. If you lend 
money with a philanthropic intent to very poor people, 
you cannot expect the regularity in payment of a first- 
class mortgage. In Calverley’s immortal account of a 
college meeting, the Bursar remarks that “ there is nobody 
so difficult to get money out of as solicitors—except 
clergymen.” This profound reflection is capped by the 
Master with “ The latter probably because they can’t pay.” 
The Irish out of whom money could not be got by the 
Treasury, were in the position assigned by the Master to 
clergymen in general. They did not pay because they 
could not. But this fact, as we have ventured to hint 
above, does not make it any the less absurd for Irishmen 
to cherish the feeling that they are owed a great deal 
by Great Britain. No doubt suffrance should be the 
badge of all our tribe; but even an Englishman must 
protest against this system of making him a constructive 
debtor. 

When the Irish Nationalist is driven by the base, brutal, 
and unjust logic of facts from the position that Ireland 
has been pillaged for a century to satisfy the greed of the 
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British Treasury, he is apt to reply that it does not really 
make any difference. Even supposing that Ireland has 
been treated equally in the matter of taxation—a supposi- 
tion against which he of course declares, in parenthesis, that 
the oeean, and the eternal instincts of humanity, and the 
harp of Tara, collectively protest—she has been hideously 
robbed. What is fair taxation ‘in a rich country is gross 
oppression in a poor one. Therefore, he argues, England, 
by applying to Ireland a system of taxation devised to meet 
the needs of Great Britain, is acting with callous tyranny. 
Now, theoretically, this may sound very well, but in practice 
it is nonsense. To begin with, if the principle were accepted, 
it would exclude almost the whole of East London and all 
Southwark, Lambeth, and the rest of South London, 
from the taxable area of the country. If you are to pick 
out the poor areas and relieve them of the burden of 
Imperial taxation, you will soon knock your fiscal system 
into fragments. The Highlands, North Wales, Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Wiltshire will all put in pleas for 
exemption, and will be able to make out quite as good a case 
as Ireland. There may be something in the principle of 
equality of sacrifice when it is applied to individuals. 
When it is given a geographical meaning, it becomes 
utterly subversive of sound finance. The truth is, as 
long as two countries remain fiscally united, the only 
possible principle for Imperial taxation is that the 
same taxes shall be levied over both areas. It may be 
necessary to exempt certain industries or classes, but 
the exemption of areas is almost certain to work unfairly. 
Take the case of the Income-tax, as the greatest of all 
our taxes. If a man has £500 a year, there is no more 
reason for his escaping when he lives in Dublin or Cork, 
than when his house is in Liverpool. His money goes 
as far in one place as in the other. Indeed, if anything, 
it goes farther in a town like Dublin, where the minimum 
cab-fare is sixpence instead of a shilling, and the rate of 
wages is in proportion. No doubt the fact that Irishmen 
consume more whisky than Englishmen makes them pay 
more Excise per head than Englishmen, though not more 
than Scotchmen; but this is an accidental wrong which 
each man can redress for himself. No one would be found 
to regret a whisky boycott in order to reduce Ireland’s 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. Let all Irishmen 
swear-off whisky on Fridays, and the grievance would be 
automatically put an end to. The truth is, that under a 
system of taxation like ours, there is no room for unfair- 
ness. Possibly, if we had a poll-tax and a hearth-tax, 
which each man paid, whatever his means, it might be 
unfair to the poorer portions of the Kingdom. The five 
million people in Ireland would pay as much as the five 
million pecple in London, and yet have far less money to 
pay with. Since, however, we have no taxes of this kind, 
the poor area grievance is an absurdity. 

‘In our opinion, the only sound position is to tax all 
parts of the United Kingdom equally. For this reason, 
we hold that it would be quite right to levy in Ireland 
those taxes which are not now paid there. But while we 
would enforce equality of taxation, we would not enforce 
equality of expenditure. We think it perfectly fair that 
the rich parts of the country should help the poor; and we 
would therefore, when and if it could be shown expedient, 
give considerable help to Ireland as the most important 
poor area in the United Kingdom. For example, we 
entirely approve of the policy of developing light railways 
in Ireland out of Imperial funds. There remains, how- 
ever, the question of how to divide the Imperial burdens 
if and when you grant Home-rule. Here we hold 
that the only plan which our statesmen as trustees for the 
fiscal rights of England and Scotland ought to listen to is 
one of strict justice. As long as we and Ireland keep house 
together, let us be generous as well as just. If a divorce 
is insisted on, then let Ireland have not one farthing more 
than her fair share. It is monstrous not merely to dissolve 
a bond which should have been indissoluble, but to give 
the cause of so grave an injury to the national welfare a 
handsome annual tribute. Ireland has no right to ask 
for more than strict justice, nor have we the right to 
yield her more. Let her take her pound of flesh but no 
more. To bribe her to depart, as was proposed in the last 
Home-rule Bill, is insufferable. That scheme was, we believe, 
only assented to, even by the Gladstonian Members, on 
the mistaken ground that Ireland had been badly treated 
in the past. Had they learned the true facts, as we hope 
they and the whole country will soon learn them, they 





could not have consented, even in a Bill which was not 
meant to pass, to the paying of an annual tribute to 
Ireland. 








COBWEBBED CONSCIENCES. 


OME people seem to think that the proper function ox 
the conscience is to envelop the soul with a kind of 
network of cobwebs, so that it cannot move freely in any 
direction without the kind of shiver which runs through us 
when the face encounters one of the gossamer threads which 
the spiders spread from tree to tree on fine autumn mornings, 
Now, we maintain that though it is a perfectly legitimate and 
even essential function of the conscience to send through us 
that fine thrill of fear when we are contemplating anything 
really and clearly wrong, no conscience can be turned to a 
worse use,—and yet it is a very common use,—than that of 
manufacturing a great number of imaginary and artificial 
warnings against altogether fanciful sins which have no 
existence except in the morbid imagination of the mind that 
invented them. The healthy conscience is not like a stroke of 
paralysis on all our active powers,—is much rather a bracing 
and stimulating influence, which helps us to push through our 
work in life, instead of compelling us to hesitate and falter over 
it. And nothing can be a greater perversion of the functions 
of the conscience, than its diversion from the best means of 
making our way straight and plain, to the invention of a 
great network of labyrinthine scruples in the toils of which 
all energy and freshness are exhausted. What has set us on 
this line of thought is a curious telegram received not many 
days ago from the United States, in which we are told that 
“the first execution with the new automatic hanging apparatus 
took place early yesterday morning at Hartford, Connecticut, ' 
United States, when the murderer Cronin paid the penalty of 
his crime. At midnight (according to a Dalziel telegram) the 
Sheriff entered the condemned man’s cell and read the death- 
warrant to him, shortly after which the procession was started 
to the scaffold. As soon as Cronin stepped on the trap his 
weight set the automatic machinery in motion and dropped 
the counter weight, which fell, jerking his body 15 ft. in the 
air. His neck was, broken instantly. Unusual interest has 
been attracted to this execution as a great many ministers 
have denounced the apparatus, which they state practically 
compels the criminal to be guilty of his own death, and which 
they declare the law has no right to permit.” Now, the 
scruples of such religious ministers as these seem to us 
mere cobwebs which only a morbid conscience could have 
invented. If the hangman is degraded by his duty, surely 
it is far more important to get rid of the necessity of 
imposing on him a degrading office which clings to his 
name and renders him a sort of leper in the world, 
than it is to relieve the criminal of the perfectly ima- 
ginary responsibility of committing suicide. You might 
just as well say that, in walking to the scaffold, instead 
of compelling the officers of the law to carry him there, 
he commits suicide, as that because he happens to put 
in motion the machinery by which he is strangled, he is 
responsible for putting an end to his own life. It is the 
law and the ministers of justice that take that responsi- 
bility. If capital punishment is right at all, as it is, or even 
if it is wrong, as it is not, it is not the criminal who is 
responsible for putting it in force, except so far as he is 
responsible for the crime which justifies the law and the 
ministers of the law in pronouncing this sentence upon 
him. To maintain that because he is made the physical 
means of executing the sentence passed upon him, he com. 
mits suicide, is much more fallacious than to argue that 
because he pleads ‘‘ Guilty” when he might possibly have 
escaped by pleading “Not guilty,” he commits suicide. 
Just as if would be adding sin to sin to plead “Not 
guilty” when he knows himself to be guilty, so it would 
be adding, at least, fresh injury against his fellow- 
creatures to his sin, to compel some one to undergo 
all the contumely and misery of a discredited duty, rather 
than accept the decision of the law as final, and concur, 
as far as possible, in carrying out the sentence passed upon 
him by the tribunals of the State of which he is a subject. 
We suspect that those who contrived such an objection as this, 
must have been men who condemn all capital punishment, 
and therefore feel offended at any device for diminishing the 
amount of humiliation and odium which capital punishment, 
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as at present administered, involves. But that is a very 
good illustration of one of the causes by which the reality 
and vigour of the conscience is lowered,—namely, by forcing it 
into the support of dubious abstract theories, and so finding 
for them an artificial backbone, to which they would otherwise 
have no pretension. The conscience is so great a power in 
character that its help is constantly coveted in cases to which 
it has really no applicability at all, and nothing weakens it 
more, nothing involves us in more entanglements of false yet 
apparently peremptory obligations, than any deficiency in that 
instinctive jealousy of lending its authority, where its authority 
does not really apply, which sometimes turns highly conscien- 
tious men into scrupulous faddists, who can hardly go a single 
step without coming upon simulated cases of conscience to 
which a healthy conscience would have nothing to say. St. 
Paul gives us the great rule for avoiding traps of this kind, 
when he tells us not to give unnecessary offence to the timid 
scruples of others, and yet encourages us to face for ourselves 
the truth that such scruples have no real force at all, except 
so far as they entangle the less clear-sighted in imaginary 
cases of conscientious embarrassment. But when the State 
decrees that a man shall die, and is ready to enforce that 
decree, it is purely childish to treat his submission to the 
authority of the State as suicide unless he compels the inter- 
ference of an acknowledged executioner at the last moment. 
You might as well say that he was a suicide if he got out of 
bed and dressed himself on the morning of his execution 
instead of compelling his gaolers to drag him out and dress 
him. Such attempts as this to make him appear an accomplice 
in his own execution are the mere sleight of hand by which 
a weak reason endeavours to obtain the authority of a rigid 
conscience when it is half-conscious of the imposture of which 
it is guilty. In all such cases where fads or sophistries try to 
impose themselves on us as the obligations of conscience, we 
are bound to remember the solemn warning of the words, 
“Tf therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness.” What can be more enfeebling, more 
mystifying to the whole nature, than the sophistry which tries 
to manufacture a case of conscience where there is really no 
peremptory background of moral law at all, but at most a 
plausible counterfeit for it, of the unreality of which the 
mind is always more or less conscious? It is almost impos- 
sible to confound with perfect good faith that cowardice 
and reluctance to face pain, which leads to suicide, with the 
calmness that does not shrink from death when the sentence 
of death has been duly passed. The sin of suicide springs 
from want of fortitude, and it is not a want of fortitude, bui 
rather an exercise of fortitude, to accept calmly the will of 
the controlling power which dooms you to death, instead of 
kicking against the pricks in vain efforts to postpone bya 
few seconds the execution of that doom. The true test 
in such cases of sophistry is to go back to the motive which 
should underlie the imaginary sin, and to compare it with 
the motive which actuates the real man to whom it is im- 
puted, and the fatuity of the plea will appear at once. Did 
Cronin step on to the machine by which he executed himself, 
from cowardice and dread of the misery of life which would 
have induced him to take poison in prison if he had had the 
chance, or simply from the conviction that there could by no 
possibility be any dignity or any use in attempting a single- 
handed contest with the public authority which had justly 
doomed him to death? It could hardly have been the former 
motive, since he had already endured all the just ignominy 
due to his crime, and the latter motive was not a criminal or 
cowardly but a reasonable and manly one. Would Socrates 
have been at all nobler for refusing to drink the hemlock, and 
compelling the authorities to force it down his throat, than 
he was when he accepted it calmly from his gaoler’s hands, 
and made the man feel that it was the law and not he who 
was responsible for his death? Nothing can be more fatal 
to moral health than the invention of false conscientious 
scruples against doing what every honest criminal perfectly 
well recognises as mere submission to an authority against 
which he has no right to make war. The very worst friends 
of the criminal are those who find him reasons for post- 
poning the first step in the right direction,—the plain con- 
fession to himself of the offence he has committed against 
the public conscience, and of the right of that public 
conscience to demand its expiation, so far as expiation is 
ever possible. 





THE FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE. 
liga man must be dull, or at least lacking in imagination, 
who reads daily the history of this war in the Far 
East, and does not speculate, however carelessly, on the form 
which the civilisation of this Japanese people will ultimately 
take. There has been nothing so amazing or so interesting 
in modern history as their sudden bound forward into a new 
life without precedent in Asia. Secluded for two thousand 
years from all external influences except a slight one exer- 
cised from China, and then brought against their will into 
violent contact with Europe, they have in a short twenty 
years assimilated so much of the knowledge and organisation 
of the West, as to place themselves on a level of power with 
most European States; have conquered, almost without 
effort, the huge neighbour who despised them; and will 
probably, within a few months, stand forward a compact, 
highly organised modern State, with a full Treasury, a fleet 
able to deal with an equal one of the highest scientific 
construction, and an army which may be, for any evidence to 
the contrary, equal in fighting power to any other army of 
equal numbers. Released from the torpor of ages, full of the 
pride of life, and conscious to their finger-tips of capacity for 
effort, what will they next do in the way of self-development P 
By all the analogies to be drawn from history, they should, 
even if they are not a staying people—upon which point we 
shall have a word to say presently—for the next hundred or 
hundred and fifty years advance swiftly; and in what direction 
will the advance be ? We set aside for the moment all questions 
of war, though the Japanese may be, and probably intend to 
be, a masterful power in Asia, and confine ourselves for the 
moment to their internal civilisation. They believe them- 
selves that this will be an industrial one, and they are 
probably right. With their splendid geographical position, 
between Asia and America, yet detached from both; with 
their aptitude for shiphuilding and sailoring; with their 
proved capacity for making and using all machinery; with 
their genius for design and their instinct for manufacture; 
with an adequate population and a receptiveness for discipline 
greater than that of most Europeans,—there is no reason in 
the world why, longing for wealth, they should not make 
it in this way, or why a part of the carrying trade and a large 
part of the commerce of Asia, which has enriched Europe 
from the days of Solomon, should not pass into their hands. 
They think it will, and they will strive that it shall, and they 
will prove, at least, most formidable rivals. Iudustry never, 
however, quite absorbs a nation; and while the energetic 
classes are covering the land with factories, shipbuilding 
yards, and foundries—in which latter they will achieve great 
triumphs—they should also make a rushing advance in art 
and in science and in literature. In the first-named, they 
will probably achieve only a partial success, architecture 
being barred off by the earthquaky character of their habitat, 
and sculpture by their indifference to beauty of form; 
but in painting, especially landscape-painting, they maj 
achieve miracles. They will learn speedily all Europe knows 
of methods, they are born naturalists, and they have an 
instinct for colour which never fails them; with their feeling 
for mountain scenery, for the flora of their own land, and for 
birds, they should be the landscape-painters of the world. 
They should be the chemists also. They have done little in 
other branches of science, but they display already a mar- 
vellous aptitude in some branches of applied chemistry, as 
witness their colours and their glazes; and it is to this that 
their habits of patient inquiry, exact observation, and eager- 
ness in experiment are sure to lead them in theend. They 
may make marvellous discoveries, some of them in medicine 
and some in war—Colonel Maurice suspects that they are 
already using “high explosives” against fortifications in a 
new way—and outstrip, if not the greater chemists of Europe, 
yet the best of those who apply their science to industrial 
progress. The Japanese, we predict with some confidence, 
will within a few years be lecturing in Europe to crowds of 
eager inquirers into the most profitable methods of applying 
science. Remember, they have proved that they can acquire 
all that Europe has to teach, and seek more knowledge of 
their own. In art and science they will become as capable as 
the French, and probably manifest much the same merits and 
defects, though the latter will be diminished by their habit of 
taking infinite trouble. 
And as to literature? It is there that the outside observer 
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is most baffled, Literature springs from the mind and the 
soul, and no European pretends that, as regards the Japanese, 
he perfectly understands either the soul or the mind. The 
upper classes are now practically without a creed, as com- 
pletely indifferent to the great question of the Whence and 
Whither as ever Roman nobles were; and there is no evidence 
to show whether they will remain in that mood, or will 
develop a new creed of their own, or with a new application 
of their strange power of assimilating ideas, will accept 
Christianity as the creed of the progressive peoples, and run 
it into some new and unthought-of mould. Judging from 
the analogy of their past, the latter is the course they will 
take; but although this course has appealed to many Japanese 
as the wisest, there is no sign of their adopting it yet, and 
there are great obstacles in the way, the most serious perhaps 
being not the superstition of the people, who hold their 
beliefs very lightly, but the danger of wrecking the great 
instrument of Japanese progress, their willingness to follow 
any guidance given them under the sacro-sanct authority of 
the Mikado, which could hardly survive official recognition 
that Christianity was substantially true, It is upon the 
choice they make in the religious direction that the literary 
development of the Japanese depends; and as to this, there 
is no ground even for guessing. If they remain as they are, 
indifferent to the spiritual, then we should expect from them 
a complete and methodical application of a utilitarian 
philosophy different from any seen in Europe, because starting 
not from unconscious Christianity, but from unconscious 
Paganism. Mill and the rest were full of a pity for the 
mass of mankind really derived from Christianity, and in 
furtherance of it preached equality, tolerance, and the duty 
of diffusing wisdom; but a utilitarian philosopher who was 
also a Pagan might preach—we think would preach— 
very different ideas, might establish a system of caste- 
culture, and caste-goverument, the dominant caste being 
“the truly cultured,’—a system of which the beginnings 
are already visible in Japan, where a lady can inquire, in 
absolute sincerity, ‘“ What is the use of religion to common 
folk ;” might think intolerance wiser than tolerance—we do 
so about many moral ideas —and might place duty to 
country, or to the work in hand, or to the community, entirely 
above duty to an invisible power, or to one’s own instinctive 
conscience. The honest defenders of vivisection in Europe do 
that now. The thoughtful class in an ambitious and active 
State of pure agnostics, avoiding speculation as to the super- 
natural, would be almost sure to take that line, and on that 
line, though a civilisation can be built, a literature cannot. 
The Athenian aristocrats who for a few years developed such 
astonishing intellectual power, were in no sense agnostics; 
they invented supreme supernatural powers like Zeus, Nemesis, 
Ananké, rather than remain without sanctions higher than the 
will of man. The Japanese, too, will be hampered in any 
great development of their literature by the language difficulty; 
for they will wish to be understood in Europe and in Asia, 
and neither Europe nor Asia will acquire their tongue. They 
must therefore either make their great literature local, which 
is inconsistent with their passionate desire for universal 
recognition and respect, or they must adopt a tongue as 
the tongue of literature which Europe will consent to 
learn, and that will fetter their native genius, whatever 
line it takes, to a painful degree. No doubt the Russians 
have met and have in great part surmounted the same 
obstacles ; but then the Russians are essentially Europeans, 
and speak a tongue which is not transmuted when it under- 
goes translation into French. These thoughts are, of course, 
mere speculations, for no one can predict the mental move- 
ment which in Japan must soon follow the political one; 
but if no creed attracts the Japanese they must be, as far as 
we can calculate, a great Pagan people, holding a utilitarian 
faith, not softened or mellowed by the benevolence and the 
sympathy which Christianity begets. They are kindly by 
nature among each other, but towards subjects who resist or 
outsiders who interfere they are capable of a more than 
Prussian rigour. 

We have intimated a doubt as to the duration of the 
Japanese advance, and it is founded upon another doubt. 
Is their assimilative power, now so wonderfully displayed in 
80 many directions, the power of the whole nation, or only of 
its upper class? We can give no dogmatic answer, but as far 
as we understand the facts, the body of the people remain sub- 





stantially what they have always been, clever, bright, and 
docile, with a quite singular capacity for carrying out orders 
exactly, but with no sign in them of original power. They 
will do anything the cultivated tell them, but they do not 
greatly change. If that is accurate, and the new civilisation 
of Japan, with its marvellous power of assimilation, is confined, 
say, to a hundred thousand families, then its vitality may die 
as the vitality of the Greek civilisation did. A class rarely mani- 
fests abnormal force for more than a hundred years, any more 
than a family does, and the force which the governing class 
of Japan is now displaying, is surely abnormal. There has 
been nothing like it in Asia since the Arabs achieved their 
temporary triumphs in war and in architecture and in 
chemical research. It may not be so, and the whole Japanese 
people may be potentially equal to their present rulers, in which’ 
case they have a grand reservoir to draw upon; but it is upon! 
this as yet unresolved question that the duration of Japanese 
progress mainly depends. 





WILD-CATTLE BREEDING AT THE ZOO. 


HE improvement of “Christmas beef,” by crossing the 
English and Scotch thoroughbred stock with the wild 
cattle of other continents, was among the main objects of the 
founders of the Zoological Gardens. Success in this direction 
was more probable than in the acclimatisation of purely wild 
species. Lord Hill once showed a fat eland at the Smithfield 
show; and itis not many years since a pure-bred wild steer 
from the white Chillingham herd took a first prize in com- 
petition with animals selected from the leading herds of 
Great Britain. The great class of “cross-breds” at the 
Christmas show usually contains the most interesting and 
beautiful animals exhibited; and it is matter for regret that’ 
while the offspring of the mating of pure shorthorns with the 
pedigree animals of Devon, Suffolk, Scotland, Hereford, and 
the like, are highly prized and eagerly bought, examples of 
crosses with the wild cattle of Assam, or the bisons of 
North America, or even with the zebus and other ancient, 
domesticated breeds of India, are never seen in this 
useful class. The improvement of our domestic cattle 
by care and selection, has during the last fifty years’ 
produced results out of all proportion to the expecta.’ 
tions held by the early founders of pedigree herds, and’ 
it is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that the experiment. 
of intermixing the wild strains might produce an animal of, 
greater natural hardiness, able to live on less costly food, and 
of greater size than even the Abaetanin hinge: or the short. 
horn. There are still facilities for carrying out such experi-' 
ments at the Regent’s Park Gardens, and the results of the 
attempts at hybridising, which began very early in the history, 
of the Society, and have been renewed in a desultory fashion 
from time to time, are so interesting that they deserve to be. 
renewed on a larger scale. For some years a farm was main.’ 
tained at Kingston Hill mainly for such experiments. A’ 
zebu bull was added later, and a number of cross-bred lambs 
were reared, the father being a Wallachian ram, and the ewes 
of the Dorset breed. When the stock on the farm was sold 
in 1832 they fetched high prices; but for many years the Society 
seems to have foregone any attempt to improve our native 
breeds, and to have confined their attention to the importa- 
tion and rearing of purely wild cattle. Later, in 1868, the ex- 
periments were resumed and formed the subject of a paper read 
before the Zoological Society by Mr. Bartlett. A hybrid between 
the zebu and the gayal was mated with a bison, and contrary, 
to all accepted belief had a calf,—the offspring of the inter. 
mixture not only of three well-marked species, but according , | 
to the present definition, of three distinct genera. This calf, 
a female, was in turn mated with a bison, and had a calf,' 
which at eleven weeks old, was indistinguishable from a pure- 
bred bison of the same age. ‘For many years,” writes Mr.’ 
Bartlett, “I have carefully considered the subject of hybrid 
animals, having a strong st icion that some of our domestic 
animals—for the origin of which most able observers have 
failed to account—have been produced by a mixture of species 
...... and I think I may venture to say that the hybrids 
of gayal and zebu would have bred with any true bovine 
animal.” The worth of such crosses can only be ascertained 
by trial; but the wonderfal success which has attended the 
development of our native breeds has so far rather diverted 
attention from the possibilities of improvement from withont. 


The wild-cattle farm at the Zoo, though no longer devoted 
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to experiments, is an admirably managed department, and a 
gource of considerable revenue to the Society. There is a 
steady demand for the calves of most of the wild bovine 
creatures, as well as of the wapiti and other foreign deer, for 
the parks and chases of English proprietors, and the pretty 
and interesting young of such unfamiliar forms as the gayal, 
the yak, the zebu, and the water-buffalo, as well as the cross- 
breeds from the wild white cattle of England, may generally 
be seen in the stalls at the back of the cattle-sheds, where 
mothers and young behave themselves with all the placidity 
and mildness of demeanour of English cows and calves. The 
yaks are of the domesticated breed of Thibet. One, a black 
curly-coated cow, has a black calf, curly-coated like a poodle, 
and at present not much larger than a big Newfoundland 
dog. The other female yak is of a light iron-grey colour. 
Its calf, a young bull, has a fine pair of horns, and promises 
to rival in symmetry of form and length of coat the big bull, 
its father, which has for many years lived in the open inclosure 
in which the older animals are exhibited to the public. Both 
the young yaks are destined for the Duke of Bedford’s park, 
where others have for some time been allowed to run wild like 
cattle. They are said to live as well in this outdoor life as the 
Highland cattle, their coats growing to a great length, and 
presenting a fine appearance as they wave in the gusts of a 
March wind, like flax drying ona line. In the cattle-nursery 
at the Zoo, the surroundings are so entirely English, trusses of 
clover hay, floors sprinkled with sweet deal sawdust, and racks 
and mangers stuffed with farmyard food, that the lesson in 
acclimatisation is pointed by contrast with the occupants. One 
of the most contented inmates is a water-buffalo, with enor- 
mous drooping horns, and a mild brown Hindoo countenance, 
which came into the collection by one of those unforeseen 
accidents which might make it pass for a proverb in the 
animal world, that “all ways lead to the Zoo.” It was 
brought from India by the Rajah of Bhownuggur, when on 
a visit to England, to sapply him with milk on the voyage, 
and kept as long as he remained in London. It was then 
presented to the Zoological Society, and its transit, in a small 
Parcel Post van, from which its head and neck stuck out over 
the horse’s back, was the cause of no small astonishment as it 
passed from Langham Place to Regent’s Park. It has gained 
greatly in size and flesh since it arrived. It has been remarked 
that nearly all the Indian cattle improve greatly after a few 
months in the Gardens, and the recently arrived trotting 
zebu, as well as the buffalo, is an instance of this tendency. 


The pair of half-wild gayals have had so many calves that 
the keeper has lost count of their progeny. The last born 
date from 1891 and 1893 respectively. They are tall, elegant 
creatures, with little of the appearance of massiveness which is 
so striking in the full-grown gayal, covered with close, straight, 
puce-coloured hair, and as tame as adog. Neither heat nor 
cold seems to incommode them, and so far as climate goes they 
are as well adapted to live in England as a Devon or Jersey 
bull. The huge size, level back, and meat-carrying form of 
the gayal suggest it as the best-suited of all wild cattle to 
produce a profitable cross with the English breeds; the 
depth of shoulder of the full-grown animal is comparable to 
that of the Indian bison. It stands up like a solid wall of 
flesh, which seems to rise almost from the level of the 
knee to the shoulder, without the sudden falling-off towards 
the hind-quarters which detracts from the proportions 
of the American bison, which is in all respects a smaller 
and inferior animal. Gayals are kept in several English 
parks; and we believe that Lord Stanley of Alderley 
has reared a number of crossbreds from them, which have 
been sold at good prices, and produced excellent beef. The 
question of temper is always one of the practical difficulties 
which occurs in breeding from wild cattle; but the fact that 
the wild gayals are constantly decoyed from the jungles by 
tame animals of the same species, and broken in like elephants 
to become part of the herds of the Assam tribes, indicates 
that we have in these animals one of the few instances of a 
creature which is already on the border-line between the wild 
and domesticated state. Should the Zoological Society think 
well to resume their experiments in this interesting branch 
of acclimatisation, they enjoy exceptional advantages for its 
pursuit. The eforts even of large landed proprietors in this 
direction, are usually hampered by local prejudice on the 
part of the men in charge of the animals. The most zealous 
atockmen and bailiffs are often the most difficult to per- 





suade that any creature with which they are not familiar 
is not destined to be a failure if tried in their particular 
district. This dislike of breeds belonging even to neighbouring 
counties is intensified when they are asked to do their best 
by such “outlandish creatures ” as wild cattle, and their con- 
viction that their trouble will be thrown away, often goes 
some way to insure that result. But the keepers at the Zoo, 
familiar with most animals, are zealous and intelligent 
assistants in breeding and rearing the wild cattle, and manage 
young stock of their varied herd with no more prejudice than 
if they were rearing shorthorn calves. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTION WITHOUT APPARENT CONTACT. 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 
In 1871, Mr. William Crookes, a man then, as now, of high 
scientific reputation, published the result of his observations 
on the celebrated medium, Home, in which he asserted that 
he had himself seen phenomena of the most extraordinary 
description, such as the levitation of Home himself and of 
other persons and objects, and that he had satisfied himself 
of the absence of all collusion and of all physical connection 
of the ordinary kind. His papers excited at the time some 
interest, but more contempt ; and the scientific world willingly 
let the matter die, in spite of the high scientific character of 
the narrator. 

And now Professor Oliver Lodge, a man, too, of high 
scientific reputation, a man accustomed to deal with the 
subtle actions of subtle agents, comes forward in the same 
line; and in the November number of the Journal for 
Psychical Research gives a detailed account of what he has 
himself observed. He entered upon the inquiry, as he tells 
us, in a state of scepticism as to the reality of physical move- 
ments produced without apparent contact; but now definitely 
states his conviction “that certain phenomena of this class 
may, under certain conditions, have a real and objective 
existence.” If the scientific world still refuses to consider 
these matters as legitimate subjects of inquiry—still insists 
that they are a trick, a fraud, and nothing else—they will, it 
seems to us, do so at their peril. 

The subject of these experiments is one Eusapia Paladino, 
an uneducated Neapolitan woman. The scene of the most 
important of the séances was a room on the ground floor in 
the cottage of Professor Charles Richet, situate on the Ile 
Roubant, the smallest of the group of islands off Hyéres, this 
cottage being the only house on the island except the lighthouse. 
The persons concerned in the experiments besides Eusapia 
and Dr. Lodge, were Professor Richet, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
Dr. Ochorowiez of Warsaw, and formerly a professor in the 
University of Lemberg, and a M. Ballier, the private secretary 
of Professor Richet. The time of the performances was late 
at night after all the servants had retired to a separate part 
of the building. Another series of experiments took place 
with the same medium at Professor Richet’s chateau at 
Cargaciranne, near Toulon, where were present, in addition 
to other guests, Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Of 
the room in the cottage on the island a very careful plan 
is furnished by Dr. Lodge, one of the most important. facts 
about it being that it gave into a verandah in which was 
seated throughout the experiments a note-taker to whom 
the observers from time to time communicated what they saw, 
felt, and heard, and thereby secured a contemporaneous record 
of everything which went on. This record was on the following 
morning revised and amplified by Dr. Lodge and Mr. Myers. 
The paper of Dr. Lodge, prepared from these contemporaneous 
records, is written, as it appears to us, ina thoroughly scientific 
spirit, as we should expect from such a man; he details fully 
the precautions taken to secure Eusapia’s hands and feet ; he 
deals with the imz ssibility of the presence of any unknown 
persons, and the improbability or impossibility of collusion 
on the part of any of those who were present ; he discusses the 
possibility of adopting the Faraday hypothesis of unconscious 
muscular action on the part of the sitters, and the further and 
even less likely hypothesis of collective hallucination. 

With all these precautions, what did the Professor observe? 
He was pushed and pinched on the head and back, on the arm 
and knees, while both the medium’s hands were in his grasp, 








and her feet and head well controlled; under like conditions. 
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he has had his hand grasped momentarily by “something 


resembling a distinct feeling of a bare hand;” he has seen a 
large “ hand” and other vaguer moving objects, a chair move 
several times horizontally and rise and knock the floor, a 
curtain bulge in the total absence of wind; he saw the rude 
outline of a large face against the window background; he 
heard a large table move about several times, and then be 
turned bodily over; he heard a musical-box wound up ata 
distance from the medium, and he “ has heard and dimly seen 
it moving through the air, playing as it came; ” he has heard 
notes of an accordion sounded while no one touched it, and 
heard a sequence of several notes similarly struck on a piano; 
he has seen sharply defined blue marks on a table surface 
previously blank,—the mwedium’s fingers having been blaed 
over and moved near, but not touching, the other side of the 
table, and so on. These phenomena occurred, as we have 
already said, at night, and for the most p: rt in approximate 
darkness, and whilst Eusapia was in a conc ition of trance in 
which she considered herself to be one John, a sort of second 
self; and on some occasions the abnormal powers occurred 
after the trance had more or less completely passed away. 
One event which happened under these conditions is very 
striking, as itadmitted of quantitative statement, though in its 
character it is not so remote from ordinary experience as many 
of those already mentioned. After a séance each one present 
was in turn squeezing a hand dynamometer, and Professor 
Lodge was writing down the results; on the scale used women 
ranged from 40 to 70, men from 70 to 160 or thereabouts,— 
Eusapia’s normal record being about 50, but generally, after 
a séance, when she was fatigued, a lower figure. On one 
occasion, after she had squeezed the spring normally with her 
right hand and had taken it with her left, she called out that 
John was squeezing her hand on the instrument, and there- 
upon Professor Lodge saw the instrument register 158. It 
subsequently, under the like pressure, has, and in the full light, 
registered 210 and 155; figures in excess of any one reached 
by any man even before the fatigue of the night séance. 


The difficulty of conceiving the operation of a force at a 
distance without any medium of communication is familiar 
to every educated person; and yet, so far as we know, all the 
greatest influences in the world are of this description; the 
attraction of the sun or of Sirius on the earth is as inconceiv- 
able, as Professor Tyndall said, as that a horse should draw a 
cart without traces; and that attraction of particle on particle 
which produces cohesion is, if looked at narrowly, as much an 
instance of action at a distance; with these precedents before 
us, one is tempted to suggest that if Eusapia was able without 
sensible contact to move a heavy body, we have only another 
and novel case of this action at a distance; but Professor Lodge 
inclines to the view that the phenomenon in question is not so 
much a genuine physical action in distance as “some unex- 
pected power of protoplasmic activity.” In support of this view 
two observations are of the highest importance. Inthe case of 
the movement by the medium of some object at a distance, she 
was often observed to make a sympathetic movement; if about 
to move such an object, she would make a little sudden push 
with her hand in its direction, and immediately afterwards the 
object moves; and the distance of time between the push and 
the movement was noticed to increase with the distance in 
space between the medium and the other objects; again, when 
an accordion was played, the fingers of the medium were 
moving appropriately. The other observation is more strange 
and more difficult exactly to understand. Professor Lodge is 
inclined to believe in the existence of “abnormal temporary 
prolongations from the body of the medium,” something like 
the prolongations which an ameba, in the ordinary course of 
things, puts forthand then draws back again. His reason for this 
belief is based on his own experience. “I myself,” he says, 
“have been frequently touched by something which might most 
readily be described as such a prolongation or formation, 
and have sometimes seen such a thing while it was touching 
another person.” 

The exhaustion experienced by the medium, as the result 
of these experiments—a fact which we believe has very 
frequently, if not always, accompanied the like manifesta- 
tions—is by itself almost sufficient to establish the fact that 
these phenomena, if real, are connected in some unknown way 
with the physical constitution of the medium, and that they 
therefore belong to the physical order of thiogs in the 


medium, and not to some independent existence, whether 





spiritual or physical. If this, which seems far the most 
probable solution, shall prove to be true, it will follow that 
the word “ medium,” as applied to the source of the phenomena 
in question, will be disproved. Even now we use it only ag 
popular, and therefore convenient, and with a protest against 
the theory which it implies. 

Professor Lodge confesses that he could not aecept the 
facts which he details without some sense of nausea; and we 
can hardly write upon them without at least a strong sym- 
pathy with that feeling. The well known, the admitted: 
phenomena of the mind and body of man, are surrounded by 
a wide penumbra of half light and half darkness,—the 
twilight region of mental and physical science; and this hag 
from the earliest times down to the present day been the 
haunt and the home of the quack and the imposter. The 
forces which have their play in this region of light and shade 
are probably less developed in men and women of high and 
healthy intellectual and moral natures than in those of 
lower types of development; and hence it may be not en.’ 
tirely a morbid feeling which produces a distaste for experi-' 
ments of the kind we have described. Furthermore, the 
subject has for the most part been dealt with in con.’ 
versation in the most wearisome manner; a man who 
has nothing else to say, insists on occupying yeu with 
narratives of table-turning or thought-reading which his 
cousin or his uncle took part in, till you remember Dr. 
Johnson’s saying, that he would rather insult a man than let 
him talk of the Punic wars, and wish that you eould sub- 
stitute mesmerism ef hoc genus omne for the venerable 
struggles of Roman and Carthaginian. But these feelings,. 
natural as they are, are not to be applied to such careful 
investigations as those of Professor Lodge; and when two 
such men as he and Mr. Crookes have made the statements. 
which they have made of their own experiences, and when 
like statements, though not going so far, are made by such 
competent witnesses as Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick,' 
it does appear that a primd-facie case is made out which 
requires further and steady investigation at the hands of 
men of science. x, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN APPEAL FOR VOLUNTEERS IN CHARITY. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—We wish to appeal to your readers to help the Society 
as volunteers in charity. To be of real service, eharitable- 
relief must be administered by a large number of trained and 
well-qualified persons, acting not as isolated units, but 
together, and on settled principles. Almost all admit this. 
Men and women, scattered one here and one there, however 
devoted they may be, cannot cope with such responsible and 
detailed work as effectual charity requires. The cases are too 
numerous; the difference in character, in eircumstances, in 
possibilities of assistance, are too complex; the work is too 
exacting; the responsibility too great. Not petty detach- 
ments of untrained troops with antiquated weapons, but 2 
disciplined and devoted army is wanted. To ereate such an 
army is a chief part of Charity Organisation. 

The Charity Organisation Society has had to begin at 
the beginning. Slowly it had to create centres, round which: 
gathered small numbers of men and women, who, working in 
earnest themselves, set up a high standard of practical ad- 
ministration, and thus learnt by degrees the best method of 
assistance and gained the experience necessary for teaching: 
others. To start with an indiscriminate welcome to every 
one in general, and to accept slovenly, thoughtless work 
in the name of charity, was, it was felt, not to promote 
charity organisation, but to debase it at the outset. Such 
methods might indeed have led to a momentary popularity,. 
but they would have had no chance of standing the test of 
time or the shifts of public opinion. The slower process of 
beginning at the beginning was accordingly adopted. Now 
the time has come for a further development. The means of 
training volunteers for most parts of London are at hand, so- 
that any who care to become members of a large, free, and 
yet ordered Association for the aid of those in distress, can, 
irrespective of class or sect, enlist for that purpose, with 
reasonable assurance that their labour will have good results. 
The work is most varied. The beginner can help some 
almoner of the Society for the Relief of Distress, and learn 
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how other people live, how some may be assisted, and why 
others cannot be. There are pensioners to be visited weekly, 
for whom may be done many of those little acts of kindness 
which are the courtesies of charity. For some who are sick or 
afflicted, arrangements have to be made, doctors’ instructions 
received, and plans and changes of treatment carried out. 
By indirect means, too, the families of many who are in dis- 
tress, owing to want of employment, may be assisted. Cases 
hhave to be taken down, homes visited, inquiries made, relief 
procured, There are many occasions on which,—what ap- 
pears to some of us the most urgent duty of charity,—the 
duty of preserving the sense of family life and obligation in- 
tact and unimpaired, or of strengthening and deepening it, 
may be fulfilled. There are many occasious also for that co- 
operation among almsgivers which is the best preventive of 
“‘ overlapping” and insufficient and spasmodic relief. The 
work connects itself with the parochial system, with the 
charities of church and chapel, with the general management 
-of elementary schools, with the relief of distress through 
hospitals and other agencies, with the assistance furnished by 
Poor-law Guardians, and one might add also, with the means 
of self-dependence, provided by the Friendly Societies and 
other institutions. Service on the managing bodies of any of 
these agencies is, in conjunction with charity organisation, an 
dimmense advantage for the common work of all. There is a 
natural unity in charity. Their cause is ours, as will become 
more and more manifest as the standard of charitable work 
in relation to the individual’case rises. There is thus scope 
for all who can give even asmall part of theirtime. All that 
ds wanted is a good will and a real sense of the responsibilities 
vof deciding and acting rightly where charitable aid is involved. 
These statements, it may be said, represent only an ideal. 
4n part that is so, but gradually, we believe, this ideal is being 
accomplished. Yet if it is to be fully developed and realised, 
an army of trained workers must gradually be enlisted from 
the ranks of the people at large. Our appealistothem. On 
¢hem an old obligation has to be impressed with new force 
and under new conditions, the duty of exercising with earnest- 
mess, order, and intelligence that charity which alone has the 
power of redeeming people from distress. Will your readers 
help? If any wish to volunteer, will they write to the address 
evhich is given below P—We are, Sir, &c., 

F, Lonnrn, President of the Society; Witiram Bovus¥riELp, 
Chairman of the Council; Epwarp Bonp, Chairman of 
the Administrative Committee; C. 8. Locu, Secretary. 

Oharity Orgamisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 

(To tae Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 22nd, “ H. N.” says that 
& have made “at least two mistakes.” One I acknowledge; 
it is the Chairman only of the District Council who is a J.P. 
x oficie. The other I deny. The prefix “Rev.” does not 
apply, in any case of the twenty, to a Dissenting minister. 
Perhaps “ H. N.” has never heard of the Clergy List. Every 
name is to be found there. As a matter of fact, only one 
Dissenting minister has been chosen District Councillor in 
the region covered by my statistics, and he sits for a parish 
that is virtually annexed toatown. The technical difficulty 
-of the retarning-officer might have been easily overcome. At 
the first meeting of the parish, it would be natural to put the 
most experienced and influential parishioner in the chair. 
Surely it is inconvenient that his services should therefore be 
lost to the Council. 

As for making the cottager feel the pressure of the 
expenditure which he can control without sharing, it seems to 
me impossible. Here, a 6d. rate would raise £15, of which all 
the cottagers together would pay 18s., if they could be made 
to pay anything. This gives an average of ls. in sums 
varying from ls. 3d. to 4d. by the year. What is this to men 
who would have the spending of the balance? I fear a 
collision between the Parish and the District Councils. The 
latter are at present dominated by the large ratepayers. If 
the former are “captured” by the irresponsible labourer—a 
result which the Radicals desire with an equal want of honesty 
and good sense—a struggle will follow. But the voting 
power which can capture the Parish will be equally successful 
with the District. A reckless expenditure, indiscriminate 





poor relief will follow. The ratepayer will be driven to his | 





last defences. He must refuse to employ the men who are 
ruining him.—I am, Sir, &., A Country RECTOR. 





GERMAN POLICE AND PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
(To tae Epiroe oF THE “ Spectator,”’] 

Srz,—An amusing illustration of the limitations of personal 
liberty in Germany, referred to in a recent article in the 
Spectator, was related to the writer by a German. A student 
in a certain town in Germany took the fancy that he would 
have his head shaved, which he had done accordingly. The 
police evidently regarded his appearance in public in this 
condition as threatening the established order, for a fine of 
twenty marks was promptly imposed, and the barber who had 
been accessory in the reprehensible act, was warned at the 
same time that a repetition of the misdemeanour would be 
visited by a fine of like amount. The young man’s troubles 
did not end here, for the authorities in the seat of learning, 
where, one might have supposed, the traditions of mental 
liberty would have secured immunity from persecution, 
insisted on his procuring a wig, the shining head proving too 
distracting an object in the lecture-room. It is to be hoped 
that the Socialists may in time succeed in vindicating what 
surely is an inalienable right of the free-born citizen, to shave 
his head when he wants to.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





CIVIL MARRIAGE. 

(To tHe Epitok oF THE “Spxcrator,’”’] 
S1r,—Should this subject appear to you of sufficient general 
interest, kindly allow me a few comments on your note to my 
letter. Inthe endeavour to be brief I may have been obscure, 
but clearly I have no concern with the opinion, if any one 
holds it, that the requirement of a civil marriage, as well as 
a religious marriage, invalidates the religious marriage. When 
the two forms are so nearly simultaneous as to constitute 
morally one contract, or when the civil form follows the 
religious, I have no objection to offer to the requirement in 
itself, which in the circumstances of this country, at least, is 
obviously desirable and even necessary. I say the require- 
ment in itself, because we priests, and others who do not con- 
form to the Established Church, have the accompanying 
sentimental grievance of the Registrar’s presence, and the 
pecuniary grievance of seeing fees slip into Registrars’ 
pockets when bridegrooms are too poor to blind us; and, 
in fact, it is mo uncommon thing for a priest to go without 
his own fee and pay the Registrar’s out of his own pocket. 
Probably ministers of other denominations share the same 
experience. But I have no wish to air trumpery grievances 
(especially as they do not affect me). The enormity which I 
wished to point out as probably the simple explanation of 
ecclesiastical action in Hungary, and for which I claim the 
execration of every Christian in every land, is civil marriage 
as an alternative, separate, independent institution. 

Is any evidence needed to prove that this must be a for- 
midable rival and enemy of religion? While the bulk of the 
faithful may not be affected, that proportion of the human 
race on whom religion sits lightly, and who need a sense of 
the impossible to keep them from disobedience, will at once 
find an easy way open to impulses, passionate or base; will 
break through religious obligations; and, in particular, 
stifling all Christian instincts, will unite themselves with 
infidels, Jews, members of secret societies, and console them- 
selves with the legal whitewash of civil marriage. As to the lax 
or disobedient who go as far as cohabitation without marriage, 
I quite agree with you that it is better to bring them under 
some law than none. But the obstacles to these marriages 
are commonly not laws, civil or religious; and persons in such 
circumstances can be, I believe, more easily persuaded to 
marry religiously than civilly. But it is not to be forgotten 
that civil marriage means civil divorce, the ne plus ultra of 
anti-Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brentwood, December 27th. Epwarp J. WATSON. 





A CHILD’S RESOURCE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Specraror.”’} 
Srir,—Your delightful paper on “The Zoology of the Toy- 
shop,” in the Spectator of December 22nd, reminds me of the 
ingenious way in which a young friend of mine, aged five, got 
over a difficulty. She and I had purchased a lovely china 
swan for a penny. It was hollow and very shapely, and om 
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reaching home, we took it at once to a basin of water to see it 
swim. Swim it did, it is true, but with its head at the 
bottom. This was sad; and there was a sudden depression 
in the bright face beside me. Almost at once the cloud 
passed, and I waa told: “I know how it was! The swan was 
swimming in the water with its reflection, and then the real 
bird flew away and only the reflection was left!” So then we 
were happy ever after.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 








POETRY. 


AN EXPOSTULATION. 
War sad, beside that western water fair P 
The waves chime welcomes free, 
The hills that charmed your maiden years stand there, 
By the sail- haunted sea. 


And you may watch the rolling channel sweep 
Round the blue coast away 

To the far foreland, brooding o’er the deep, 
A giant warder grey. 





®olian airs of mighty poets dead 
Make life strong, radiant, wide, 

Where heather flushes, thymy scents are shed, 
They blow from Quantock-side. 


And blent with those, floats past a cosmic strain 
From Clevedon’s grassy slope, 

Tuning the murmur of a persona! pain 
To man’s immortal hope. 


Is it the shadow of a sadness born 
Of notes less firm than these,— 
The wistful echo of a lyre forlorn 
That lacked their health, their ease ? 


The troubled music of the voice of him 
Who in Carthusian gloom, 

And where the Valais pines climb close and dim, 
Sighed deep by faith’s bleak tomb P 


The fear that when we both on light, and hill, 
And stream, have looked our last, , 

We find no dawn a nobler ether fill, 
No love to hold by fast ? 


Let us not think the quenchless inward cry 
Equivocates or fails, 

That the large wonder of the world and sky 
No vaster vision veils; 


That mind, emotion, mortal smiles and tears, 
A boundless lot sublime 

Possess not, when imperishable years 
Complete the tale of time. 


Even our minstrel, stately, clear, and sweet, 
From his misgivings free, 
Looked the lost sister of his soul to “ greet 
Across infinity.” 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


BOOKS. 


—_———_ 
MR. DAVIDSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Mr. Joun Davipson is undoubtedly a man of original force 
and genius. Bat, in this volume at least, he is a hoarse singer. 
He seems almost reluctant to sing anything in a fashion that 
simply fascinates, that delights, that fills you with eagerness 
to hear. There are perhaps two or three exceptions in the 
poems on the Seasons; and also in the very delicate little poem 
called “In Romney Marsh,” which really charms the ear and 
the fancy; but for the most part, Mr. Davidson seldom chooses 
a subject which is not strongest in its harshest notes, such as 
“A Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a Poet,” and the 
“Exodus from Houndsditch,” which may be called genuine 
Carlylese, with all Carlyle’s indifference to the true grandeur 
of Judaism; “A Ballad of a Nun,” which is a poem on the 
sime legend as Miss Adelaide Procter’s ballad, with all the 
excuse for the poor nun’s fall taken out of it, and mere revolt 











of the flesh against the spirit substituted; “The Vengeance 
of the Duchess,” which seems to us very unnatural vengeance 
indeed, and vengeance which has the violence of political pride 
and insolence dragged into it with a very rade kind of force; 
the “Ballad of Heaven” and the “ Ballad of Hell,” both of 
which make a sort of heroic virtue of an impatient spirit; 
and “Thirty Bob a Week,” which is a vigorous and original 
piece of London slang, into which is forced a rude theory of 
the paradoxes of life; almost as unnatural as the artificia) 
slang itself in which it is embodied. Perhaps the poem 
of a rough kind into which Mr. Davidson throws himself 
with the least violence, and the most success, is the “Song 
of a Train,” which has all the rush and smoke of its subject 
without any adventitious and unnecessary discord put in,— 
apparently for the very sake of discord. This is a very vivid 
little bit of characteristic writing, and contrives to embody 
the poetry of the subject with far more success than any of 
the many attempts to deal with it which previous writers 
have made :— 
“Sone or a TRAIN. 





A monster taught 
To come to hand 
Amain, 

As swift as thought 
Across the land, 
The train. 


The song it sings 
Has an iron sound ; 
Its iron wings 

Like wheels go round. 


Crash under bridges, 
Flash over ridges, 

And vault the downs ; 
The road is straight— 
Nor stile, nor gate; 

For milestones—towns ! 


Voluwinous, vanishing, white, 
The steam plume trails; 
Parallel streaks of light, 

The polished rails. 


Oh, who can follow ? 
The little swallow, 
The trout of the sky : 
But the sun 

Is outrun, 


O’er bosky dens, 

By marsh and mead, 
Forest and fens 

Embodied speed 

Is clanked and hurled ; 
O’er rivers and runnels ; 
And into the earth. 

And out again 

In death and birth 

That know no pain, 

For the whole round world 
Is a warren of railway tunnels, 


Hark! hark! hark! 

It screams and cleaves the 
dark ; 

And the subterranean night 

Is gilt with smoky light. 

Then out again apace 

It runs its thundering race, 

The monster taught 

To come to hand 

Amain, 

That swift as thought 

Speeds through the land, 

The train.” 





And Time passed by. 
That is characteristic of Mr. Davidson’s love of ruggedness: 
without being ostentatiously and needlessly violent, and its 
only fault seems to us to be its double use of that very 
inexprevsive word “amain” solely for the advantage of the 
rhyme to “train.” 

The poems on the Seasons are not so stormy, but they are 
also rather skilful than original, though without displaying 
that vehement and rather self-willed spontaneity on which Mr. 
Davidson’s poetry seems to pride itself. They are pleasant 
poems, but not out of his heart of hearts. But “In Romney 
Marsh” is, and yet it has, almost alone of these poems, a reak 
sense of charm :— 

“In Romney Marsu. 

As I went down to Dymchurch Wall, 

I heard the South sing o’er the land ; 
I saw the yellow sunlight fall 

On knolls where Norman churches stand. 
And ringing shrilly, taut and lithe, 

Within the wind a core of sound, 
The wire from Romney town to Hythe 

Alone its airy journey wound. 
A veil of purple vapour flowed 

And trailed its fringe along the Straits ;. 
The upper air like sapphire glowed ; 

And roses filled Heaven’s central gates. 
Masts in the offing wagged their tops ; 

The swinging waves pealed on the shore ; 
The saffron beach, all diamond drops 

And beads of surge, prolonged the roar. 
As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 

I saw above the Downs’ low crest 
The crimson brands of sunset fall, 

Flicker and fade from out the west. 
Night sank : like flakes of silver fire 

The stars in one great shower came down + 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 

Rang out from Hythe to Romney town. 
The darkly shining salt sea drops 

Streamed as the waves clashed on the shore; 
The beach, with all its organ stops 

Pealing again, prolonged the roar.” 





* Ballads and Songs. By John Davidson. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 1894. ; 





That has no false note put in on purpose to strike a discor& 
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But almost all the more powerful pieces have. For instance, 
take the very vigorous poem “ Of the Making of a Poet,” which 
would have been almost better named had it been called “Of 
the Marring of a Poet,”—marring being, we fancy, in Mr, 
Davidson’s creed only a kind of making,—and note how many 


voluntary discords it contains. Here is a very powerful 
fragment describing the poet’s true genius :— 


“ Now may my life beat out upon this shore 
A prouder music than the wind and waves 
Can compass in their haughtiest moods. I need 
No werld more spacious than the region here: 
The foam-embroidered firth, a purple path 
For argosies that still on pinions speed, 
Or fiery-hearted cleave with iron limbs 
And bows precipitous the pliant sea ; 
The sloping shores that fringe the velvet tides 
With heavy bullion and with golden lace 
Of restless pebble woven and a spun sand ; 
The villages that sleep the winter through, 
And, wakening with the spring, keep festival 
All summer and all autumn: this grey town 
That pipes the morning up before the lark 
With shrieking steam, and from a hundred stalks 
Lacquers the sooty sky; where hammers clang 
On iron hulls, and cranes in harbours creak, 
Rattle and swing, whole cargoes on their necks ; 
Where men sweat gold that others hoard or spend, 
And lurk like vermin in their narrow streets : 
This old grey town, this firth, the further strand 
Spangled with hamlets, and the wooded steeps, 
Whose rocky tops behind each other press, 
Fantastically carved like antique helms 
High-hung in heaven’s cloudy armoury, 
Is world enough for me. Here daily dawn 
Burns through the smoky east; with fire-shod feet 
The sun treads heaven, and steps from hill to hill 
Downward before the night that still pursues 
His crimson wake; here winter plies his craft, 
Soldering the years with ice; here spring appears, 
Caught in a leafless brake, her garland torn, 
Breathless with wonder, and the tears half-dried 
Upon her rosy cheek; here summer comes 
And wastes his passion like a prodigal 
Right royally ; and here her golden gains 
Free-handed as a harlot autumn spends ; 
And here are men to know, women to love.” 


;That metaphor for autumn, twice repeated in the poem, 
seems to us both singularly false and singularly jarring, 
unless it be intended to show the moral flaw in the imaginary 
poet’s mind, and of this no hint is given. And the same 
jarring note is carefully repeated in “The Exodus from 
Houndsditch,” with a further and even falser emphasis. And 
| worse still, the poet, the making or marring of whose nature 
is the subject of the poem, and who is described as loving his 
father with all his heart, is made to break that heart by pro- 
claiming to him a very silly and blasphemous creed just after 
|he had received his first Communion which had gladdened his 
father’s heart —a creed extemporised without any reason at 
all except for the purpose apparently of horrifying his father ; 
for he rends it to tatters almost as soon as he has uttered it. 


Mr. Davidson belongs to the gigantesque or Titanesque 
school. He loves to strike hard just when he is least expected 
to strike. In his “Ballad of Hell,” for instance, he makes 
two lovers agree to commit suicide. Only the lady commits 
it, and goes to Hell at once, where she behaves wit much 
intrepidity, but no great naturalness :— 


“ She bathed her spirit in the flame, 
And near the centre took her post ; 
From all sides to her ears there came, 
The dreary anguish of the lost. 


The devil started at her side, 
Comely, and tall, and black as jet. 

‘I am young Malespina’s bride ; 
Has he come hither yet?’ 

«My poppet, welcome to your bed.’ 
‘Is Malespina here ?’” 

‘Not he! To-morrow he must wed 
His cousin Blanche, my dear.’ 


* You lie, he died with me to-night.’ 
‘Not he! it was a plot.’ ‘You lie.’ 
‘My dear, I never lie outright.’ 
‘ We died at midnight he and I.’ 


The devil went. Without a groan 

She, gathered up in one fierce prayer, 
Took root in hell’s midst all alone, 

And waited for him there. 


She dared to make herself at home 
Amidst the wail, the uneasy stir. 
The blood-stained flame that filled the dome, 





How long she stayed I cannot tell ; 
But when she felt his perfidy, 
She marched across the floor of hell: 
And all the damned stood up to see. 
The devil stopped her at the brink : 
She shook him off ; she cried, ‘ Away !” 
‘ My dear, you have gone mad, I think 
‘I was betrayed: I will not stay,” 
Across the weltering deep she ran ; 
A stranger thing was never seen : 
The damned stood silent te a man; 
They saw the great gulf set between. 
To her it seemed a meadow fair; 
And flowers sprang up about her feet ; 
She entered heaven ; she climbed the stair ; 
And knelt down at the meroy-seat. 
Seraphs and saints with one great voice 
Welcomed that soul that knew not fear ; 
Amazed to find it could rejoice, 
Hell raised a hoarse half-human cheer.” 
That is hoarse, and the last verse,—which is much the beat,— 
is fall of Mr. Davidson’s brusque humour. But it is hardly 
possible to call the verses a poem. It is poetic doggerel with 
a false motive, the over-praise of fearlessness. The conscience 
of man is meant to make him strong, but it is also meant to 
make him fearful, not fearless, of doing with himself exactly. 
what he pleases. 





CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART.* 

Mr. ScupDER is a lover of children in the abstract as in the 
concrete, in the ideal no less than in the actual. Last year 
he gave us an admirable book of selections for the children 
themselves to read; now he gives their elders a no less excel- 
lent study on childhood in its relation to literature, art, and 
life. It is a study, not a historical treatise; and the range of 
the subject is necessarily so vast that the author’s method is 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in his dealing with it. But 
while we thus escape being ourselves exhausted by the weari- 
some tediousness of a learned Dr. Dryasdust, the suggestive- 
ness which takes its place is that of the man of thought as 
well as culture. Mr. Scudder brings new and old things 
out of his stores, sets the old in the light of the new, and we- 
may say of him, as Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit.” If the author’s quotations or 
allusions are old and familiar, their appropriateness shows him 
to be a man of culture, and we do not regard them as bores, 
but welcome them as old friends; and if they belong to a 
wider range of reading than our own, we have the pleasant. 
sense that we are in the company of a man who has some-- 
thing new to tell us. The book is a sketch-map by one who 
knows the road well, though he only puts in a mountain or a 
river here and there. The subject, as we have already said, 
is rather treated by suggestion than exhaustion, and in our 
sketch of the sketch we shall not think it necessary to mark 
always where we have followed out a suggestion for ourselves, 

and where we tread in the footsteps of our author. 

In the critical apparatus for the study of what may be called. 
the historical philosophy of literature and art, we used to be 
familiar with the term “idea,” as used by Plato, Bacon, and 

Coleridge. Then the old Greek word began to be represented by 
the French word “ motif” in the sense of the musical term; and 

still more lately by the German “ moment,” adopted from the 

language of physical science,—not as referring to time, but ir 
the sense of momentum or impelling force. And so+bar- 

barously enough, we confess, we may call this book the “ Child- 
Moment in Literature and Art.” It is a far cry from Words- 

worth to Homer, and from the valleys of Westmorland to the 
plains of Troy; but all over that long interval of time and 

place, the child has “ looked with such a look and spoken with 

such a tone” that the poet has everywhere “almost received 

its heart into his own.” And Mr. Scudder traces the influence 

of the child upon the literature of the three nations of 
antiquity who can be said to have had a literature worthy of 

the name,—the Greek, the Latin, and the Hebrew. Indirectly 

in the similes in which Homer pictures the mother and child, 

and directly in the scene of Hector and his child, he recognises 

the m>tive-force of the idea of childhood. He finds it again. 

in th: agony with which Cdipus and Alcestis respectively 

anticipate the lot of their children, and he—though we cannot 

here pretend to follow him—suggests an ingenious defence 
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—or rather explanation--of Plato’s treatment of children in 
his Republic. When we pass from Homer to Virgil, we see 
in the much larger part which the son of his hero plays in the 
Latin poem, the greater prominence of family relationship in 
the Roman thought as compared with what is so much more 
purely personal in the Greek. And still greater is the im- 
portance of the child in Hebrew literature, and in the history 
which it embodies, Essential as are the traditions of the 
past, the life and growth of the nation, its hopes, its 
prospects and its promises, are still more so. And above 
all other nations, was this true of the Hebrews. They, 
more than other nations, read their earlier history in 
the light of the later, and these national memories and 
hopes are embodied in national traditions, from Eve’s 
“T have gotten a man from Jehovah” to the Magnificat of 
Mary. The Patriarchs rejoice in promises to be fulfilled to 
their children, not to themselves. Again and again the birth 
and training up of the child is recorded as the most important 
work of the generation. We think of Isaac and Ishmael, 
Jacob and Esau, and the sons of Jacob, and of Joseph, in the 
world’s history ; and later—when the fortunes of Judah seemed 
at their lowest ebb—the most convincing sign that God had 
not forsaken his people, was the promised birth of a child. 
Then these several currents of childhood, as the force of life 
in history and literature, found their highest moral and 
spiritual expression when the Divine Teacher, who had him- 
self been a child, “called a little child,” and said, ‘‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” From that time to our own, this 
stream has flowed on with increasing strength, though more 
than once almost disappearing for a time while it was finding 
its course through “caverns measureless to man.” 


Thenceforth childhood becomes a dominant factor and 
force in the literature’and art of Christendom, never to be 
again wholly lost. Our author traces its first rude expression 
in his stories of the childhood of Jesus in the apocryphal 
gospels; it came to light again with new and greater power 
in the Renaissance in the representations of the Virgin and 
Child, of the baby angels, and the Innocents specially de- 
picted by the art named “della Robbia.” It is in art rather 
than in literature that we look for the child in the Renais- 
sance; and in our ov/n great burst of the imagination in the 
Elizabethan era, the drama was not favourable to the repre- 
sentation of childhood. Yet we Englishmen expect Shake- 
speare to know everything; and we are not disappointed in our 
faith. We cannot think that Shakespeare needs any apology. 
What deeper recognition is there of the innermost power 
of the child in human life, and so in literature, than that which 
is expressed in that one line of the speech of the Lady Con- 
stance, “He talks to me who never had a son” ?—a recog- 
nition of a whole world of man’s life unknown to the celibate 
Cardinal, however great his worldly knowledge and power. The 
picture of the Royal babes in Richard III. is no less important 
¢han that of Arthur; and then, as Mr. Scudder points out, 
we have other shorter sketches of the child in Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, As You Like It, and A Winter’s Tale, and even in 
Cleopatra’s comparison of the asp to an infant at her breast. 
And to this we might add Shakespeare’s description of those 
“little eyases,” the child-players of his own day, in which, 
whether he approved of them or no, he acknowledges that 
they hold a place in the drama,—that is, in the literature of 
his own time. In Milton, our author finds hardly any refer- 
ence to his subject-matter, except in the “Infant God” of the 
“*Qde on the Nativity.” But we think he must have over- 
fooked the noble passage in the “ Apology for Smectymnuus ” 
on the influence of the Tales of Chivalry on his boyhood,—a 
passage dear to all who have had the like experience. Then 
he observes that if the severity of the Puritan life seems not 
favourable to the expressions and development of childhood, 
we seem to owe to it the beginnings of domestic biography; 
and he dwells at some length on the pictures in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of the children and the middle-class family life of 
Bunyan’s own time. 


After an interval in which the child was hidden though not 
ost, we come to the period of the Second Renaissance, marked 
in history by the French Revolution and the Constitution of 
the American Republic. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the preludings of the reappearance of the child in 
literature and art are to be recognised,—in Gray, Gold- 
smith and Cowper, and in Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of the 
works of Reynolds, Mr. Scudder sys :— 





“They are a delight to ihe aye, and in the true democracy of 
art we know no distinction | eiween Master Crewe as Henry VIII. 
and a boy with a child on his back and cabbage-nets in his hand. 
What a revelation of childhood is in this great group! There igs 
the tenderness of the Children in the Wood, the peace of the 
Sleeping Child, where nature itself is in slumber, the timidity of 
the Strawberry Girl, the wildness of the Gipsy Boy, the shy grace 
of Pickaback, the delightful wonder of Master Bunbury, the 
sweet simplicity and innocence in the pictures so named, and the 
spiritual yet human beauty of the Angels’ heads.” 


Then came the Renaissance itself, political, social, moral, 
spiritual, Of the new life in our English literature, with 
childhood as one of its most imminent forces, Mr. Scudder 
holds, and rightly holds, Wordsworth to have been the chief 
high-priest. His criticism of the poet is as thoughtful as 
original. We give a partial extract :-— 


“ Wordsworth’s incidents of childhood are sometimes given a 
purely objective character, as in ‘Rural Architecture,’ ‘The 
Anecdote for Fathers,’ ‘The Idle Shepherd Boys ;’ but more often 
childhood is to him the occasion and suggestion of the deeper 
thoughts of life. A kitten, playing with falling leaves before the 
poet and his child Dora, leads him on by exquisite movement to 
the thought of his own decay of life. But what impresses us 
most is the twofold conception of childhood as a part of nature 
and as containing within itself not only the germ of human life 
but the echo of the divine. There are poems of surpassing beauty 
which so blend the child and nature that we might almost fancy,’ 
as we look upon the poetical landscapes, that we are mistaking 
children for bushes, or bushes for children. Such is that one 
beginning ‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,’ and 
‘ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe!’ He drew images from his 
children, and painted a deliberate portrait of his daughter 
Catherine, solemnly entitled, ‘ Characteristics of a Child Three 
Years Old.’ Yet, though Wordsworth drew many suggestions 
from his own children and from those whom he saw in his walks, 
it is remarkable how little he regards children in the relation to 
parents in comparison of their individual and isolated existence. 
Before Wordsworth, the child, in literature, was almost wholly 
considered as one of a group, as a part of a family, and only those 
phases of childhood were treated which were obvious to the most 
careless observer. Wordsworth—and here is the notable fact— 
was the first deliberately to conceive of childhood as a distinct, 
individual element of human life. He first, to use a truer phrase, 
apprehended the personality of childhood. He did this, and gave 
it expression in artistic form in some of the poems already named ; 
he did it methodically, and with philosophic intent, in his auto- 
biographic poem, ‘The Prelude,’ and also in ‘The Excursion.’ ” 


We have not room to follow up this extract with Mr. Scudder’s 
admirable analysis of the “ great ode” in which Wordsworth 
carries out to the full his ideal of childhood as the motive- 
force of the man’s highest and deepest thoughts and feelings, 
We can only commend it to the reader, and add that he will 
find in it fresh proof that in the study and the understanding 
of English literature as well as in other things, the men 
across the Atlantic are our brothers, and that more than half 
the brotherly sympathy between us is their own. We will 
conclude with a specimen of the humour which the Americans 
can put into their gravest State documents :— 

“The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution reads: ‘The 
rights and caprices of children in the United States shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of age, sex, or formal condition of 
tutelage ;’ and this amendment has been recognised in literature, 
as in life, while waiting its legal adoption.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE novels of Mr. W. E. Norris are always able and almost 
always interesting (though in this latter respect they are 
somewhat variable); but Matthew Austin has a certain human 
warmth and charm which even the author’s admirers—among 
whom we claim to be numbered—fail to find in some of its 
predecessors. When a fairly careful critic uses the word 
“charm” or “charming,” he generally refers to an elusive 
quality of attractiveness which does not lend itself readily to 
definition or analysis; but Mr. Norris’s new book is what it 
is in virtue of the delightful portrait of the central and most 
prominent figure. And the portrait of Matthew Austin is 
not only a winning, but a courageous piece of work. The 
members of that school of novelists which abjures the pretty 
unrealities of romanticism, and prides itself upon its faithful 
rendering of the observed facts of life, are apt to fight shy of 
the delineation of unspoiled nobility of character. Unless 
our memory misleads us, Thackeray, the head of that school, 
only once made such a vent re, and then in a quite subordinate 
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character,—J. J. Ridley, in The Newcomes. We are never 
allowed to forget the awkward manners of the heroically 
selfless Dobbin; and the beautiful figure of Colonel Newcome 
is made pitiable and hopelessly unheroic by his weak subjec- 
tion toa vulgar shrew. “ Without some such set-offs as these,” 
the novelist seems to be saying to himself, “my picture 
would not be recognised as credible, and the lack of such 


recognition is a risk I dare not run.” Yet nobleness which 
is wholly unspoiled and wholly unmixed, save with the 
‘alloy of inevitable human weakness, does exist, and the 
novelist who aspires to see life “ whole,” as well as “steadily,” 
‘must take account of it. Mr. Norris does take account of it, 
in his portrait of the country doctor, Austin, and without 
ignoring either the unpretentiously skilful narrative, or the 
admirable delineation of other characters, it is Austin 
who gives to the book its peculiar quality. The kind 
‘of thing that he does is the kind of thing that has 
been done often by our old friend the romantic hero. 
When his friend and his fiancée take advantage of his trust 
shamefully to betray him, he remains their friend and helper; 
when the man who has supplanted and robbed him is in 
danger of disinheritance, he goes out of his way in an en- 
deavour to save him; and when we bid him farewell he is 
lying under a vile imputation from which he could clear him- 
self in a moment, were not such clearance barred by an instinct 
of loyalty to the disloyal. These things, we repeat, have been 
done again and again by the romantic hero, but then the mis- 
fortune is that we are never able to believe either in them or in 
him, whereas Matthew Austin has a flesh-and-blood substance, a 
consistent reality which commands conviction. We think of 
him as of a man we know; we find ourselves admiring, and 
yet being vexed at his extravagance of Quixotry, but we feel 
it is inevitable; he lives for us, and while he lives, we feel 
that he could do no otherwise. The creation of such a 
character is not merely fine art, but high art—the art which 
deals adequately with noble themes—and therefore we say 
that it is the man Matthew Austin who makes the book 
to which he gives a name. He is, however, a much simpler 
character than are some other persons who figure in the 
story; and those who enjoy subtlety of observation and of 
rendering, will find what they like in the studies of the old 
cynic, Mr. Litton; the showy, false Leonard Jerome; and— 
best of all, perhaps—the shallow yet not wholly ignoble 
Lilian, The members of the Frere family, too, are excellent; 
but, indeed, Matthew Austin is a book to be commended with 
no reserves. 

Kitty Alone can hardly be classed among Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s most attractive books, and like many other novels 
written up to the orthodox three-volume form, it would have 
gamed considerably by compression; but it has a genuine 
interest both as a picturesque presentation of rural life in 
South Devon a generation ago, and as a very painstaking 
and truthful study in moral disintegration. The latter 
theme is not an agreeable one, and the novel is, in the main, 
too grim and sombre to win the popularity achieved by other 
works from the author’s pen which seem to us distinctly in- 
ferior to it; for though critics of the so-called “ msthetic” 
school are continually belittling the importance of the subject 
in art, they seem to be as far as ever from convincing the great 
,body of the reading public. What may be Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Views as to the aim of fiction, we do not know. He may 
write simply to entertain, but had he planned Kitty Alone 
‘with the most distinct ethical purpose, he could hardly 
‘have emphasised more strongly the fact that in the 
‘moral as well as in the physical world, simple deterioration 


,is one of the most frequent and natural antecedents of 


positive disease, because it provides a favourable soil for 


the hostile germs, The Pasco Pepperill of the first volume 


is certainly not a criminal; he is not even what would be 


ordinarily called a bad man; he is simply a shallow, ignorant, 


conceited self-seeker; but Mr. Baring-Gould is singularly 
successful in presenting the mean, impoverished, empty 
nature, as a house swept and garnished for the incoming of 
the seven devils of crime. The pleasanter characters in the 
book are, unfortunately, much less interesting, and Kitty 
strikes us as being a good deal more deficient in colour than 
are most of the author’s heroines; she certainly lacks the 
impressiveness, not merely of Mehalah and Urith, but of the 
less memorable Zita and the untamed heroine of The Queen of 


Love. Still, we regard Kitty Alone as one of the strongest 
_ Btories we have had of late from Mr. Baring-Gould. 








The wild Irish girl has long been in favour with many 
novelists, and she is very much en évidence in the three volumes: 
of Peg, the Rake. True, according to chronology, Miss Emilia 
Margaret O’Hara, when we make her acquaintance, is not a 
girl at all, but a woman of forty, though had she been in her 
teens, she could not well have displayed more skittishness, 
energy, or capacity for fight. The only indication of her years 
is a resourcefulness when pushed into a tight place which is 
not usually an acquirement of youth, and which stands her in 
good stead in the stormy waters of the third volume. The 
mere story—at least that portion of it which is ordinarily 
called the plot—is both conventional and improbable, and is 
not from any point of view a thing of much account: what 
makes the book interesting—and interesting it is, in spite of 
many faults both of substance and of style—is its unfailing 
vivacity of narrative as well as its sharply outlined humorous 
portraiture. We do not know whether the novelist who calls 
herself “‘ Rita” is of Irish birth, but she is certainly very 
successful in hitting off the salient features of Hibernian 
character and temperament, and the most distinctly objec- 
tionable of the two disagreeable persons in the book,—Peg’s 
vinegary step-mother,—is an importation from England. If 
Peg, the Rake be not literature, and it can hardly make this 
claim, it will be found very agreeable light reading by those 
who do not object to the Bohemian elements with which its 
atmosphere is so strongly impregnated. 


If we could pass the foundation on which Mr. Hargreaves 
rears the structure of story in Poste Restante, we might pass 
the structure itself and pronounce it not beautiful and 
winning, for these epithets are impossible, but at any rate 
solid and workmanlike. Unfortunately, the foundation is 
absolutely impossible. It would bear nothing heavier than a 
house of cards, and Mr. Hargreaves’ three-storied building 
has not a chance. Two Englishmen of the same name, 
and very similar in personal appearance, though unre- 
lated and unknown to each other, are staying in Venice at 
the same time, and each has been associated more or less 
intimately with a man named Deane. Therefore, when one 
of them receives a letter apparently addressed to himself, 
summoning him to Deane’s deathbed, he has naturally no 
suspicion of any possibility of mistake. Obeying the 
summon, he finds that the Deane he has come to see—a 
perfect stranger—has just died; and he has the farther 
embarrassment of being embraced and claimed as a husband 
(in the presence of a waiter) by a young lady who is the dead 
man’s daughter. He is therefore compelled, by a sort of 
compulsion only known in the world of fiction, to assume 
the responsibility thus awkwardly thrust upon him, which 
he has no sooner done than the real husband—who is, of 
course, the other Venetian visitor—appears upon the scene. 
Thus boldly does Mr. Hargreaves prepare his kettle of fish, 
and his three volumes are devoted to the cooking of ita 
culinary process which may be watched with interest by 
those who like the kind of fare provided. We must confess 
that the cruet-stand is used rather too liberally for our taste, 
and that we do not always care for the quality of the 
condiments. The fact that Mr. Hargreaves has some power 
of conceiving a dramatic situation makes us regret all the 
more that he has not chosen to tell a less far-fetched and 
uncomfortable story. 

Sir H.S. Cunningham’s Sibylla is not so uniformly brilliant 
as one or two of its predecessors; it does not, for example, 
contain nearly so many quotable and sparkling passages as are 
to be found in The Heriots, to say nothing of the delightful 
Chronicles of Dustypore; but in knowledge of the world, and 
in power to turn that knowledge to imaginative and literary 
account, it is second to none of them. Sir Henry Canningham, 
by his marked ability to make ordinary situations fresh and 
interesting, is absolved from the necessity of seeking adven- 
titious novelties of narrative; and the structural seheme of 
Sibylla is of the simplest. We have that very familiar 
group, the husband, the wife, and another; but it meed 
hardly be said that the writer gives us neither the con- 
ventionally sentimental nor the conventionally nauseous 
treatment of it. The book is in essence a contrast and 
a contest of temperaments. Charles Montcalm, the rising 
statesman, who has married Lord Belmore’s beautiful and 
attractive daughter Sybilla, neglects her and leaves her alone, 
not because his love for her has waned, but because the 
old interests, so long dominant in his bachelor days, have 
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‘reasserted themselves. She naturally attributes his neglect 
to what seems the most probable cause, and instinctive pride 
and reserve forbid him to speak the words which would make 
everything right. Sybilla, however, brilliant and delightful 
‘woman as she is, has plenty of society other than that which 
she cares for most of all, and it is at this stage of her 
history that the gay society butterfly, Amersham, flutters 
into her life and gives it a certain new animation. He 
interests her, for she soon discovers that he is less frivolous 
than he seems, and not only interests her, but charms 
her by the quickness and fullness of sympathy which she 
has missed since she left her father’s house. Thus sum- 
marised, the situation will seem one of the most hackneyed 
in fiction, and one that is generally as unpleasant as it is trite ; 
but in Sir Henry Cunningham’s hands it is at once fresh and 
offenceless. Certainly Amersham, without meaning it, drifts 
into a position of danger; but Sibylla’s purity and loyalty 
prevent her from even nearing the edge of the precipice. 
Indeed, the main interest of the story is not at all of the 
ordinary vulgar kind,—it lies almost entirely in the contrast 
between a strong emotional nature which is unable to express 
itself, and a nature less strong and less fine (though by no 
means ignoble) which gains advantage up to a certain point 
in virtue of its very fluidity. The book—especially in some 
of the conversations—is exceedingly bright and clever; but it 
is this finely drawn contrast to which it owes its specific 
gravity. 

The Marchesa Theodoli, whose previous work is, we confess, 
anknown to us, has produced a very pretty and graceful, 
though rather sombre, story of rural Italian life. The scene 
of Candiduccia is a village a few miles from Rome, and the 
period is the year of the fall of the Temporal Power. The 
heroine, though of humble birth, has been brought up in the 
house of the Count aud Countess Mellini, and the semi- 
tragedy of the story arises out of an attempt made in all 
kindness by her noble patrons, to prevent her marriage to the 
son of a prominent local Liberal, whose violent utterance of 
his opinions has brought him under the ban of the Church. 
The book seems to us a very truthful study, not only of single 
characters, such as the warm-hearted but narrowly partisan 
Countess, the very unsatisfactory lover, the girl he has 
betrayed, and the old woman who acts as the heroine’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend, but of all the conditions of life with 
which it so admirably deals. As the mere story is full of 
interest, Candiduccia is a novel which we can heartily com- 
mend; and if it be objected that the final good luck of the 
nnheroic hero is altogether undeserved, there is the obvious 
answer that in the life which fiction professes to mirror 
poetic justice is far from universal. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND.* 

THE second volume of Social England embraces a long and 
important period of English history—from the accession of 
Edward I. to the death of Henry VII. As the work advances, 
the task of the writers does not become lighter; for the 
comparative sameness of the earlier civilisation gives place 
to more diversified forms of national life. In our review 
of the first volume we pointed out the drawbacks of an encyclo- 
peedical social history ; the professed student finds it difficult 
to reconcile himself to the frequent change of author and 
‘subject. The general reader, however, accustomed to read 
contemporary history in the olla-podrida of the daily news- 
paper, will probably not feel the same objection. We are 
glad to learn that the first volume has found many readers; 
for the work is painstaking and accurate, exceedingly tem- 
perate and fair, and fitted to exercise a sobering influence 
apon the extravagances of political opinion. One cannot 
feview an enoyclopedia; and we must content ourselves with 
moticing only a few points in the varied discourses of Mr. 
Traill’s contributors. The editor, we regret to say, is 
absent from this volume; but we trust he will reappear in 
the subsequent volumes, where he will have an opportunity 
of writing upon subjects on which he has already earned a 
right to speak. 

There are some pleasant and interesting chapters on the 
professional life of Medieval England. The physicians, who 
were for the most part monks, friars, or Jews, possessed a 
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large assortment of remedies, some of them borrowed from 
the Byzantine physicians, others from the traditional practice 
of the people. Christian physicians, however, called religion 
to their aid. None of their remedies, writes Dr. Creighton, 
were administered without ceremonial. While the medicine 
was being compounded, the patient would say twelve times’ 
over one of the Psalms beginning Miserere met Deus, then’ 
several Paternosters, “then drink the dose, and wrap thyself 
up warm;” or he would sing the Psalm Salvwm Me Fac, 
Deus, then drink the draught out of a church bell, the priest 
finishing the cure with prayer. Dr. Creighton remarks that. 
as the maladies of the Middle Ages contained an unusual ' 
element of hysteria, the ceremonial may not have come amiss. 
as an aid to the treatment. Physicians gained considerable 
fees by their practice, which the people appear to have 
grudged them. The satirical writers constantly accuse them | 
of greed; but these charges were probably owing to the) 
prevalence of the idea, not yet extinct, that as “ medicine is) 
from the Lord God,” the leech was not entitled toa money 
payment. 

Professor Maitland describes the growth of our legal: 
system with great clearness, and with occasional touches of 
genuine humour. Several interesting illustrations are given 
of theingenuity with which Englishmen contrived to get’their 
way in matters of law and legal practice without making a 
formal breach with their civil or religious traditions. Many 
of the Judges were Churchmen, who could not pronounce sen- 
tence of death without involving themselves in blood-guiltiness, 
But this did not mean that the criminal escaped. Before 
sentence of death was pronounced, the ecclesiastical President 
left the court; or he simply said, “ Take the prisoner away 
and let him have a priest.” Although an ecclesiastical Bar 
existed at an early period, there were for a considerable time 
no attorneys or barristers in the King’s Court, and there was a 
prejudice against their introduction ; for it was thought that 
litigants should be allowed to fight it out between them, and 
that every litigant had a legal interest in the ignorance or, 
stupidity of his opponent, of which it was unfair to deprive 
him by bringing a trained expert into Court. The right to! 
appoint an attorney, Mr. Maitland says, spread outwards from! 
the King, who had always been represented by others in his' 
numerous suits ; at first he conferred his right upon others 
as an exceptional favour, afterwards in return fora money 
payment. The other branch of the profession originated in 
the custom of litigants to bring friends into Court to take’! 
counsel with them. After a time it was permitted toa friend, 
not only to prompt the litigant, but to speak in his stead. In 
a later chapter a most curious illustration is given of the 
English preference for evading rather than altering a trouble. 
some law. In the second half of the fourteenth century the 
landholders of England, to escape certain feudal burdens and 
ancient restrictions, began to convey their lands to their, 
friends who came under an honourable engagement to act as 
trustees for the real owners. Although the King was the’ 
loser by these illegal transactions, the Chancellor, and the 
King’s Judges, and Parliament itself, seemed to enter into a’ 
conspiracy to render it safe, by promptly sending fraudulent 
trustees to prison. Professor Maitland does not regret that 
legal reform proceeded in this underhand and unsystematio 
fashion. A simpler and more logical system, he maintains, 
would have been an apt instrument of despotic rule :— 





| 


“At times the Judges were subservient enough; the King. 
could dismiss them from their offices at a moment’s notice; but; 


the clumsy, cumbrous system, though it might bend, would never 
break. It was ever awkwardly rebounding and confounding the! 
statecraft which had tried to control it. The strongest King, the! 
ablest Minister, the rudest Lord-Protector, could make little of, 
this ‘ ungodly jumble.’ ” 

The two democratic institutions in Medieval England: 
were the Church and the Universities. The degrees of the 
Universities, which were at first licenses to teach, were valid 
internationally; and foreign scholars taught in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and English scholars in Paris, Cologne, and 
Bologna. As Latin was the sole language of the learned,' 
there was no linguistic difficulty in the way of the foreign 
scholar. Even teachers who were not altogether welcome, 
were not prohibited from teaching. When in the thirteenth 
century the Dominicans and Franciscans invaded Oxford, the 
University availed itself of their lectures and lecture-rooms, 
although the relations between the zealous Friars and the 





University authorities were not always harmonious; and the 
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latter successfully resisted the pretensions of the Friars to be 
admitted to theological degrees without the preliminary Arts’ 
coarse. The undergraduates of the English Universities 
were for the most part lads of humble origin who received a 
gratuitous or assisted education. It was thus that the Uni- 
yersities became democratic institutions, as they opened a 
path to the highest positions in the realm to men of lowly 
origin, and did something to abate the evils of hereditary 
astes. 

; Mr. Heath writes learnedly ‘and well on the literature of 
England. His account of Chaucer and his writings is par- 
ticularly good; but it would have been more in harmony with 
the purpose of the work had he made use of the literature to 
illustrate the manners and opinions of the people, who receive 
less attention throughout the work than might have been 
expected from its professed purpose. 

Mr. Smith’s chapters on political history contain some 
striking personal sketches of English monarchs; for instance, 
that of Henry V., the wild Prince Hal of tradition, trans- 
formed by power into the “austere, concentrated, and some- 
what self-righteous King.” There is also a good portrait 
of Edward IV. Although he died a worn-out, worthless 
debauchee, at the opening of his reign he gave promise of a 
splendid career; for he was a born General and a born popular 
ruler, cultivated, courteous, and sagacious, with a keen eye 
for the trading and commercial interests of England. Full 
justice is done to the remarkable intellectual ability of the 
“ Hell-Hound who doth hunt us all to death,”—Richard III. 
But so uncontrollable were his impulses of superhuman 
malignity and wickedness, that he shocked even a callous age, 
and brought about his own downfall. The best political por- 
trait is that of his successor, Henry VII. His was an age of 
beginnings, and the King was looking into the future with a 
more discerning gaze than any of his subjects, A French 
annalist in the reign of Edward IV. made the remark that no 
English King would reign long who did not engage in a 
foreign war, so strong was the consciousness of the people 
that their own island was insufficient for their needs and their 
ambitions. The wars with France, however, instead of giving 
the English a Continental Empire, created French patriotism, 
and thus rendered France invincible. Henry VII. was the 
first English Monarch who perceived that the true path to 
Empire lay through trade, and by following the paths of the 
trader. He watched over trade and commerce with sleepless 
vigilance; merchants were his counsellors; he received in- 
formation from them of what was going on in other lands; and 
he steadily accumulated treasure. One of the most important 
acts of his reign was the conclusion of a treaty with Flanders 
—the Inéercursus Magnus—by which all traffic was made 
free between the two countries. It was some time before 
people could be brought to believe that Henry’s throne was 
stable. He was a usurper, and had been a refugee and 
an adventurer, but his cautious wisdom overcame all the 
difficulties in his path. He had about him a breadth and 
tolerance which were far from insular. He found England 
torn by factions, and he left her peaceful, united, and 
orderly. Mr. Smith says, with truth, that the great work he 
did for England is apt to be overlooked, because of the more 
stirring events which took place under his successors; but 
he was the true originator of the peculiar Tudor character,— 
union of immovable resolution with unfailing tact. He was, 
as Bacon says, one of three Magi of those ages; the other 
two were Louis XI. and Ferdinand of Aragon. 





A TREATISE ON HEAD-.GEAR.* 


It is quite agreeable at the present time to come across a 
book of so frankly reactionary a nature as this. “Thanks, 


‘doubtless, to atavism or mysteriously innate Oriental preju- 


dices,”—the author writes at his treatise’s close,— 


“The writer of these vain pages takes no interest in the 
programmes and results of universities for women. Vassar 
laureates and Girton graduates are indifferent to him. His con- 
viction is that for a woman gifted with beauty, the ideal is to 
wear beautiful clothes and ornaments, and look charming. He 
would fain see women loaded with jewelry like idols, with 
diadems and ear-plates on their heads, long droppers in their 
ears, their bosoms glittering with necklaces, their waists encircled 
with girdles of glory, their arms stiff with bracelets, and their 
ankles bedecked with rings that would jingle as they walked. 
Evidently this ideal cannot be realised in ae actual conditions 





* Wimples and Crisping-Pins: being Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments o 
Women, By Theodore Ohild, Illustrated. London: con Mollvaine and of 





of Occidental life, with its lack of privacy and modesty, its 
brusqueness of movement and gesture, its haste and unquietness 
in all things.” 

The writer of such lines as these must have been a visitor to 
the reproduction at Olympia of the interior of an Oriental 
harem, where Punch represented a coster-visitor as exclaim. 
ing that the life of a jewelled and recumbent lady, smoking a 
narghilé upon her sofa-cushions, would “suit him down to 
the ground.” But its antagonism to the modern idea of 
bicycles and golfing for women, by the side of classics and 
mathematics, is too marked for feasibility, even in idea. And 
after all, extremes meet in this as in other matters. We 
plead guilty to thinking a lady in man’s bicycling costume 
and a lady with “rings on her ankles and bells on her toes,” 
as equally sinning against woman’s proper dress. But the 
mysterious equation of women’s rights, with the two very oppo- 
site missions claimed for the sex by its two opposing classes 
of advocates, is one which can only be solved by time, if even 
by that. It seems safe to conclude that the present transi- 
tional and wearisome state of things will produce a reaction 
of some kind before long, but in what direction it is perfectly 
idle to speculate. 

As is often the case with books of the kind before us, it is 
in its pictures that for the many its main attraction will lie. 
They are well selected and well reproduced, though they 
cannot emulate in attraction the quaint and picturesque 
volume upon feminine costume which was reviewed in our 
columns some months ago. Head-dresses are limited in their 
scope after all, and it requires an enthusiast so poetical upon 
his especial subject as Mr. Child to write about it like this :-—~ 

“No painter has rendered more delicately than Watteau the 
charm of the movements of a woman’s head and neck; the 
fascination of blond flesh, white and silky like the petal of a 
camellia; the delight of flavescent hair, ruddy like the golden 
tints of sunset, and forming a luminous nimbus around the head; 
the transition from the warm tones of the hair to the neat 
sheenless white of the neck formed by the short, downy hair; the 
cheveua follets that curl over the nape, and seem spangled by the 
light; the rare beauty of the short hair that curls naturally 
behind the ears.” 

To paint the movements of the neck was certainly an achieve- 
ment on Wattean’s part which deserves to be recorded, and 
we are not surprised to learn after this that the type of femi- 
nine beauty which he saw and materialised—we quote the 
words of our Truefittian bard—was one of the truly great and 
precious inventions of art, as great and original and fascinating 
as the types of beauty which we owe to Botticelli, Leonardo, 
Luini, and Raphael. We cannot quite agree with the writer 
that Art, in all her power and variety, could at any time 
succeed in creating bsauty, though she may produce a good 
imitation here and there. And the true moral of Mr. Child’s 
volume is that the great coiffeur is, in his line, as great an 
artist, and certainly as much concerned in the creation of 
beauty, as Botticelli or Watteau themselves. The first appear- 
ance in modern Europe of the male hairdresser was not until 
the eighteenth centnry, when Legros, Frédéric, and Léonard 
made their calling as famous as Vattel or Soyer did theirs. 
Legros, indeed, began life as a cook, and opened an academy 
for hairdressers, in which he based his teaching upon the 
proportion of the head and the style of the face, till in 
1765 he published his great work on L’Art de la Ooiffure 
des Dames Frangaises which specified as many ways of 
dressing the hair as the artist of the other line discovered for 
the cooking of eggs. The three hundred fashions of the wife 
of Marcus Aurelius were outdone, and before the end of the 
century the triumph of vaccination was celebrated by the 
coiffure & Vinoculation, composed of a serpent, a club, a 
rising sun, and an olive tree: and a frigate in full sail 
was set forth in the coiffure & la Belle Poule. The aw 
pare Anglais made of the hair a foundation for figured 
landscapes adorned with meadows, trees, and sheep. One 
wonders at the patience alike of artist and of subject. But if 
Herder, the German philosopher, compared hair to “a sacred 
forest covering the mysteries of thought,’ Mr. Child’s 
enthusiasm has its excuse in respected precedent. As for the 
love of the women themselves for adorning their tresses in 
every form of gracefulness, we have the story of Tertullian, 
the Christian introduced by Apicius, the jeweller of the 
Emperor Nero, into a gallery containing representations of 
all the cunning of Faustina and her cotemporaries, and of his 
sense of weakness in the presence of such demonstrations 
of feminine charm, in spite of the grave warnings to his 





daughter Priscilla that followed it. 
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Curious and pretty enough is the manner in which Mr. 
Child follows out the devotion of the sex through all time 
to the fascination of golden hair. In itself uncommon, it 
attracted them so constantly from the first, as to make dyeing 
and bleaching the resource of ages. The Italian poets were 
first in the race of admiration. Fazio degli Uberti sang of 
his lady’s “golden-threaded hair,” and Guido Cavalcanti 
follows in his track fifteen years before Dante took up the 
tale. Boccaccio described how,— 

“ Round her red garland and her golden hair 
I saw a fire about Fiammetta’s head.” 
And Petrarch would hear of no other shade at all. “‘In the 
golden hair of Laura, Love has hidden the bonds with which 
he grasps me,’ ‘The gold that Love has spun and woven 
with his hands,’ ‘The crimped hair, shining like pure gold,’ 
are a handfal of his phrases.” From Homer to Apuleius, 
says Mr. Child, the worship of fair hair persists. Aphrodite 
was a blonde, and so in later days was Milton’s Eve, who— 
“ Her unadornéd golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled.” 

A later Firenzuola requires the ideal beauty of the Renaissance 
in Italy to have blonde hair. When the poets were all of this 
mind, what could poor woman do but dye? So she took to 
correcting nature; and so it was that, though natural fair 
hair has always been the exception in Italy, Titian and Palma 
and Botticelli revel in golden hair. Dyes and bleaching lotions 
were the resource of Laura, as they had been of Nero’s wife 
Poppza, at the Emperor’s request. Our author opines that 
the means even were the same, the main process being to 
bleach the hair and dry it in the sun, as the young Venetian 
beauties did openly on their balconies. “I was sitting,” says 
Polia, in a work of Francesco Colonna, the Venetian monk, 
* according to the custom of beautiful young girls, at the 
window, or rather on the balcony, of my palace. My blond 
hair, the delight of young girls, was floating loosely over my 
snowy shoulders. Bathed with an ambrosia destined to render 
it as brilliant as threads of gold, it was drying in the rays of 
ardent Phebus. Proud to serve me, a maid was combing my 
hair with infinite care.” 

And Poliphilo beheld and loved,—and small blame to him. 
Without going quite so far as Mr. Child, we cannot help a 
feeling that this antidote to Girton is a little nice. And 
the “ arte biondeggiante,” for this shameless mendacity even 
got itself a name, goes on still even in this modern world of 
ours :— 

“ Leurs tresses blondoyantes 
Voletoient ondoyantes 
Sur leur col blanchissant. 
Leurs yeux comme planétes, 
Sur leurs faces brunettes 
Alloient resplendissant.” 

In short, this is a pretty kind of anachronistic book to turn 
over in an idle mood. As for the pictured faces from the 
repertories of Titian and Palma and Botticelli, of Watteau and 
Mignard, and Gerard, they are a gallery of delight, in which, 
to our thinking, the sweet face of Marie Mancini, the niece of 
Mazarin and the passion of Louis XIV., carries off the palm, 
in spite of the obviously black little curly head which sur- 
mounts the smiling features. It is surely a little unfair on 
Mr. Child’s part, with such a face before him, to write on the 
opposite page that the women of the Great Monarch’s day 
were “ bovine, Junonian, fleshly, and material,’ to be succeeded 
by refinement under Louis XV., and touching sentimentality 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. After all, and in 
spite of everything, we are inclined to believe that pretty 
women are articles which do not change much. 





MELTING SNOWS.* 
Melting Snows is to be classed with the modern romances 
dealing with phases of spiritual development after conflict, 
such as those of which Mr. Shorthouse is a master. The 
story can be read merely as a story, but its author intends 
those for whom it was written to understand that he is raising 
a question in which they will be interested. A few words 
will put us in possession of the point of view from which the 
writer of Melting Snows departs on his quest for knowledge 
of the usefulness of emotion. Here is a man, Bent Sdrenson, 
who was perfectly satisfied when he had not the slightest idea 
of what happiness might be in store for him; he stands for 





* Melting Snows. By Prince Schoenaich-Oarolath. Translated into lish 
by Margaret ~ 
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examination as a witness; he is to be asked whether he would 
have preferred to remain unawakened to a higher life, in 
which case he would not have suffered. 

Now, to many of us, at one time or another, there must haye 
come a feeling of envy when we have watched not the brave 
but the unmoved hearts, and have observed those which 
neither know patience nor pain. We may not measure 
another’s capacity for emotion, and yet it is obvious that 
some people feel no more than do lap-dogs when warm ang 
well fed. They are satisfied with themselves, and they 
simply ignore the rest of the world; occasionally they catch 
a glimpse of some person’s balf-disapproval, which, as applied 
to themselves, they do not understand; and for the rest, al) 
which does not concern their comfort is simply put aside ag 
tiresome, and what is tiresome is irrelevant; they “are not 
plagued like other men.” But what is it to have a responsive 
soul alive to joy and to sorrow,—one which is strong enough 
to endure, true enough to recognise itself, generous enough to 
love? What is it to have the spiritual perception which 
drives us on to meet the coming joy, the new idea, the unfold. 
ing revelation of the age to be, the personal friendship, the 
deep passion of life? To be too eager, not to wait till the 
snows have melted, that is the fate of some of the truest, 
bravest hearts; like the first buds which burst before the 
winter is past,— 

“ They blossomed too rashly, too soon. Truly the green which 
they bore then was the noblest and the loveliest green of tho 
year. But they sinned against the natural laws of development, 
and they vanished in the melting snows.” 

Is it well to awaken too soon? Is it well to awaken at all? 
The young student, Bent Sorenson, asks this :— 

“Should the finest thing which is given to us bring destruc. 
tion with it?’—‘ Don't mock me, George,’ he said, and his 
voice seemed dead to the ear. ‘ Does not love—a first love—over- 
come all the sorrows of the world? Is a great love not saving 
to the lover, because of the blessing which lives in it? Is it not 
capable of shielding him from all pain, from all misfortune? 
George, be truthful! I ask this in the name of your own love,’ 
—Versen stood still. His face was dark like night. ‘It is one of 
Nature’s laws,’ he said, ‘ that we must fall by our greatest, by our 
most holy sensations.’ ” 

This is the keynote of the beautiful romance of Melting 
Snows, so excellently translated by Miss Margaret Symonds, 
as to be an English work of art. It is the highest compliment 
which can be paid to any one who does such translation to 
say that he or she has selected for interpretation what isa 
masterpiece in its own kind, and has put no obstacle to its 
enjoyment in the way of the new readers to whom it is thus 
introduced. 

Bent Soérenson is a mathematical student at a German 
University, whose mind is as well regulated as his conduct; 
he lives, works, and thinks without emotion; he knows that he 
has before him the maintenance of his younger brothers and 
sisters, that he is to be the exemplary Lutheran minister’s son, ' 
He does not want anything more than his life gives him. He 
scarcely notices whether it is winter or summer. But, when 
winter is almost over, one day, in searching for an old book 
in his landlady’s untidy attic, he suddenly feels the need of 
fresh air, opens a door above him, and, dazzled by the light, 
almost stumbles in his faintness from the ridge of the roof. 
Suddenly he hears the voice of a young girl from her own 
neighbouring roof-top, with its garden, and, when he recovers 
from his dizziness, she tells him why she has called to him. 
She thought he was going to throw himself over. She simply 
speaks of life, of the coming spring, and he hesitates :—~ 

“«Then you didn’t know anything about the spring?’ she 
began again.—‘ No,’ he answered slowly. ‘I had no time to 
think about it. But now it is come, and I will believe in it just 
because you love it so.’—‘ Do,’ she answered simply; ‘and don’t 
work too much. Get well.’ ” 

Giacinta has stirred him. The snow is melting in the sun- 
light. She has said :—‘ The only people who are really poor 
are those whose hearts are poor;” and when he goes to take 
his work to an engineer, the same thing is said by the man, 
the head of his own happy family :—‘‘ You are much, too much, 
in earnest about your position.” Bent half resents the kind 
counsel of enjoyment from the man, who moreover offers him, 
with words of approval, a new cpening; but all of a sudden 
he feels better and happier. He had never thought of praise 
as useful,—it, too, was a new emotion. “I believe your 
kindness by ‘itself will help me.” He goes to spend money on 
flowers,—they cost him dear; they are forced growths,—they 
would have been refused, even when he makes his opportunity, 
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but that he had been seen by Giacinta in giving secretly to an 
anknown girl. Poor Bent! his second offering is a MS.,— 
“Jnquiry into the Higher Hyperboloid, dedicated with grati- 
tude and deep esteem by Bent Sérenson, Studiosus, to one who 
gaved his life.” She does not laugh aloud; but presently they 
discuss poetry, which he condemns as unpractical but easy 
work; and yet he goes to his own room to write a poem. He 
fails, but some of Giacinta’s words come back to him: “a 
happy heart never produced a great poem.” But this is of no 
matter; kindness, flowers, poetry, sunshine, spring, they are 
after all of value,—the snow is melting fast. And now he 
is happy. He goes to see Giacinta and the aunt, who 
chaperons, without taking care of, the lonely girl; Giacinta, 
too, is a student, a singer, who has her own way to make in 
the world. Her aunt speaks of her land of Italy, and by-and- 
by the two young people exchange confidences. Bent tells 
Giacinta in a passage of striking descriptive beauty, too long 
to quote, of the land from which he has come,—Jutland, with 
its storms, its marshes, its desolation; andin the home-life 
nothing but monotony and one long tale of toil and struggle 
with hard work ; “ behind his words, though he did not know 
it, there lay a fund of deep renunciation.” Yet he discovers 
that he is richer than the delicate, lonely girl; she has youth, 
beauty, genius, and goodness, but he finds he has sympathy 
to give. That is worth giving. 

When he returns, Von Versen, a poet, is in his rooms; come 
to apologise for having recited poetry, and so, perhaps, having 
driven Sérenson from his regular evening’s appearance at the 
Students’ Club; genially speaking of the respect and love of 
its frequenters for the steady student, but then comically 
delighted to have found Bent’s Horace, and within it an 
attempt at verse-making: “ Bent, Bent, what a Tartuffe you 
are!” helaughs, And as happens between the simple natures 
of this world, whether the simplicity springs from having seen 
much or little, there friendship arises. Versen expands, and 
somehow Bent responds to the man who knows and speaks 
‘of love; he instinctively now appeals to the poet, and draws 
him inte one of those ebullitions of feeling in which such 
imaginative minds must prophesy, when Bent says :—~ 

«Perhaps it is a mere folly which I have tried to describe. — 
«No, Bent,’ Versen cried, jumping up; ‘that is not folly; by God, 
it is not folly! I know the feeling well. And what it means, I 
also know. It means a revolution, it means a storm, which will 
break through everything in your soul which is brittle...... 
Bent, be my friend. Give me your hand. Two can endure better 
than one alone. Your youth, with its troubles and its poverty, is 
falling together behind you: you cannot help it. God alone 
knows what will become of you; but anyhow, it was His breath 
which brushed across your forehead. If the storm which is 
awaking in you be the storm of genius, orif it be that of some 
great passion, follow it without a struggle; let yourself go to it, 
and do not ask for any pledge. Possibly you will be happy, more 
probably unhappy. Do not inquire into it, but remember this, 
that sunshine and that lightning both come from God. You will 
become a man, different to other men; you will stand alone, your 
heart filled with turmoils, filled with thought and love. Then, 
Bent, then, do not shut yourself up, for, if you do, you will 
have suffered in vain.’ ” 

He who spoke, though Bent did not find it out then, was rich 
in all that wonderfal material comfort of life which de- 
grades the being that too greedily lives for it, and yet, if the 
nature is instinctively disregardful of luxury, and the mind 
is accustomed to position, may serve, as a rich soil serves con- 
genial and suitable plants, to produce the full, and even the 
noblest development of creative art. Bit by bit, in the circle 
round him, Bent is brought to see the imaginative but not 
imaginary pain and joy of life in its fullness and its limita- 
tions. Here is the Hofrath, who regretfully predicts that the 
delicate genius Giacinta must fail; he represents Experience, 
and his message is that the world is malicious; there is the 
great tenor, who tells of the sadness of Success; behind 
them is a crowd of those who have realised low and attain- 
able ideals, and who have done well to themselves, It is only 
by a touch here and there that all these things are depicted 
as the story of passion moves on to its climax. It is just by 
a hint that the doom of the Jew, with the fate of the innocent 
Jewish girl, is given; it shows us by a flash what crimes can 
be done by man, but seems inserted in the story, only because 
such episodes are accountable for the gossip which soon 
unjustly rises round Bent, and which, whilst he cannot make 
out the reason, exposes him to the loss of the respect of his 
contemporaries, and to the severe but reserved reprimand of 
the Professor, who stands for the disillusionised teacher. 
So far as Bent knows, “ there was nothing very bad in what 





he had done;” but, as the Professor said, “The higher you 
stand, the farther you have to fall.” That, too, was “ vanity,” 
for must not even the fact of having borne a character better 
than the average have its Nemesis? And then Giacinta has 
to endure in her way the same envy and scorn. Yet, through 
the melting snows now cold and bitter, their love blossoms, 
and they snaich at its fruit too soon. The catastrophe 
of their lives arrives, and then the end comes, involving the 
poet, the singer, the student in the tragedy which is com- 
pleted, as such tragedies are, not in death, but—in a sen- 
tence for life: a life in which “the days go on” and mourn 
the lost love and the interrupted friendship, but rise to the 
quiet, sober fulfilment of the everyday duty. Was it better 
or worse that love and friendship and imagination had trans- 
figured life for a time? Would Bent Sdrenson blot out from 
his career the exquisitely joyous and painful episode which 
separated the Jute’s dreary boyhood from his dull middle-age ? 
Who knows? But the poet’s voice has been silenced in the 
flood, and as its after growth Sérenson becomes a singer, 

Whilst the story is tragic, embodying the thought that 
there can be no awakening of the soul without cost, it is not 
morbid. Tragedy is ever severe; but through tragedy is 
worked out all redemption. Fate is always stern; but for- 
titude knows her secrets and her gifts. It is not morbid to 
be conscious of suffering; it is morbid to be dead in self-pity 
to the wider life which courage may still serve. It is not 
desirable to avoid, if possible, feeling; what is needed is that 
we should not grow hardened by our fate. It is not wisdom 
to shut our eyes, so long as we may, to pain and sorrow; but 
it is folly not to train onrselves by degrees to the exercise of 
patience and the maintenance of personal dignity. It is not 
waste to give life at once or by degrees to the real call; it is 
futile to let it roll into the Slough of Despond; and in 
literature the average mind which witnesses and admires 
the sacrifice of the hero is strengthened, whilst that which 
curiously contemplates suicide must be enervated. Melting 
Snows does not embody the “paradox of the saints:” Be 
strong and He shall comfort thine heart; but in spite of its 
limitations, it says to any higher nature that if any awakening 
implies suffering, suffering must bring development, and that 
this development is worth the suffering through which its 
work must be accomplished. For the suffering which accom- 
panies opposition to the laws of nature, there is provision 
in the nature of man to ignore it for the sake of the higher 
life thus created; for the suffering which is attached to sin 
against the laws of God, the remedy can only be divine. 
It is not in the power of the author to insist much on the 
last point, but, as the poet tcld his friend when initiating 
him into the secrets of the life dawning on his half-awakened 
soul, “ whether taught by Chamfort or John the Apostle :”— 

“Love is the thread of Ariadne which is intended to lead us 
through a very dark labyrinth. Unluckily, it was woven too 
short for most of us. Love is companionship with God. It 
is the only human quality which cannot be small. There 
is nothing mean in love. Love is the beginning and the end; 
the wit of man can never fathom it. Ask no wise man, ask 
no philosopher, what it is; ask it of the woman you love,— 
ask it of God.” 

It is not easy to tell the story of a book in which no words 
are wasted, and in which each incident and character alike 
develop and illustrate the inner and outer sides of its 
intention, and yet a partial résumé of it may serve to show 
why Melting Snows is, as we have said, a really artistic work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——->——_ 

Introduction to the Study of English History. By Samuel R. 
Gardiner and J. Bass Mullinger. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
is the third and enlarged edition of a very useful book. Indeed, 
it may be said to be the only work of the kind in English 
which is extensively used. Mr. Gardiner’s introductory sketch is 
admirable, but the main feature of the book is the Bibliography 
of English history compiled by Mr. Mullinger. With the issue 
of this edition, the Bibliography is brought up to date. Mr. 
Mulliager does not adopt quite the scale of Monod, still less of 
Chevallier; but he is more professedly critical and explanatory. 
We have, then; to deal mainly with the supplement, and have only 
one or two suggestions to make. The description of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s first volume of “ The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce,” on p. 408, is not quite adequate ; while that of the second 
volume of the same work, on p. 430, is not quite accurate, Again, 
it is difficult to say why “The Records of the English Province of 
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’ 
the Society of Jesus” should be treated as a ‘‘convemporary 
authority” on p. 423; whilst “The Discourse on the Common 
Weal,” edited by Miss Lamond, seems to be included among the 
works of “recent writers.” We can understand the exclusion of 
Mr. Hessels’s edition of “The Dutch Church Letters,” but we 
should have been glad to find Wallon’s “ Richard II.,” Blaauw’s 
“ Barons’ War,” Bémont’s “Simon de Montfort,” Kingsford’s 
“Song of Lewes,” and Round’s “Geoffrey de Mandeville.” 
Probably the editor can answer that he does not mean to give an 
exhaustive catalogue. We are too grateful to him to be captious, 
and can praise highly the effort that has been made to include 
some of the latest works which have appeared,—e.g., Mrs. Green’s 
“Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.” 


Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush. By Ian Maclaren. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—In “Ian Maclaren” we have a new Scotch writer 
who is quite different from either Mr. Barrie or Mr. Crockett, 
although it is quite possible that the success of the “ Auld Licht 
Idylls ” and “The Window in Thrums ” may have stimulated him 
into literary activity. His humour is not quite so natural or so apt 
to run into simple drollery as Mr. Barrie’s, but is quite as genuine. 
His command of pathos is, perhaps, even more remarkable than 
his predecessor’s, and his style is eminently qualified by its 
delicacy and flexibility to do justice to all the shades of Scotch 
character. Drumtochty, the scene of all the stories in this volume, 
is within an easily measurable distance of the Grampians, and the 
characters who are here photographed are essentially Celtic in 
their fervour, their ecstatic piety, and their submission to the 
will of an inscrutable Providence. This last quality is shown in 
a marked degree in the very pathetic and very gracefully written 
story, “A Lad o’ Pairts,” with which the book opens. <A 
Drumtochty lad, whose talent has been first recognised by his 
teacher, justifies the expectations formed of him by carrying all 
before him at the English University to which he is sent. But 
the strain is too much for him. He returns to his mother to die. 
Not only does he die contentedly, but his mother also is able to 
bear her bereavement. The spirit of this first—and perhaps 
best—story broods over the whole book. It contains a good 
number—not an embarrassing crowd, however—of characters, 
such as a Highland mystic, a stern elder, a female sermon- 
taster, a hard-working, practical doctor. But, one and all, 
they are content to accept patiently what God sends them; 
to them the “everlasting arms” are a reality. Of the stories 
which constitute this volume, only two, “A Highland Mystic ” 
and “A Sermon-Taster,” can be said to be even in the slightest 
degree tedious. The rest are perfect. Nothing could be better 
in their way than the transformation, through the rebellion of 
his daughter, of the stern disciplinarian and elder, Lachlan 
Campbell, into a tolerably gentle and forbearing man, and the 
practical Christianity—which ends in a sort of martyrdom—of 
the country doctor, “Ian Maclaren” has an eye to the oddities 
as well as the genialities of Drumtochty characters. But, on the 
whole, he pictures them as a community of (essentially) Christian 
brothers and sisters, and he sets nothing down in malice. 
It remains to be seen whether “Ian Maclaren” is capable of 
writing a full-dress Scotch fiction; he may not care to try his 
hand at anything of the kimd. But as an artist in Scotch 

_ character of the sort that is found at its best in country villages, 
he has no superior among his contemporaries, ambitious and able 
as several of these are. 


Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury. By Wilfred Wallace. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—This is the Life of one of the most important of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury; important from his writings, from 
his friendships, and from the times in which he lived. As to 
his writings, his “Speculum Ecclesie” is known to readers by 
its appearance in Bigne’s “ Bibliotheca Patrum.” It contains a 
catechism of Christian Doctrine, and is exceedingly interesting 
as a fine example of the practical religion taught by a prelate at 
atime when it is too often assumed that the main teaching of 
the masses was to be found in the Church’s ritual. The same 
practical character distinguishes St. Edmund’s Provincial Con- 
stitutions. Of St. Edmund’s friends, the most notable were 
Robert Grossetéte, to whom a chapter is devoted; but we are not 
quite satisfied about the “Provisions” to which Grossetéte so 
strongly objected. We do not mean to say that we would give 
less honour to the valiant Bishop of Lincoln; rather more. For 
in his action he showed a general regard to the political 
advantage of the kingdom which only adds to his fame as a con- 
scientious Bishop. In his life, St. Edmund has left a career 
which only the literature of the time can explain. He knew the 
evils of the “provision” system, but he would not resist the 
Papal claims; and herein we see the difference which separated 
him from Grossetéte. In his private conduct he was a splendid 
instance of devout simplicity, and though there is little of what 
commonly goes to make up the heroic kind of man, there is no 


difficulty in believing that his flight to Pontigny was not an 
unworthy ending to the struggle in which he was engaged. 
Pontigny naturally was suggested by the experience of St, 
Thomas; but no parallel can be drawn between the two men. 
The author has greatly added to our knowledge of St. Edmund. 
He has corrected Hook; he has wisely employed Massé; and he 
has very materially enlarged the account which Mr. Archer hag 
written for the “Dictionary of National Biography.” For 
instance, he has identified the life by Bacon, which Mr. Archer 
supposed to be lost, with a manuscript at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. We must not forget to praise the appendices. That 
the book is written from a certain point of view is no great dis- 
advantage. Indeed, it is almost necessary, if we are to under- 
stand the inner life of a man like St. Edmund, that we should 
not be wanting in faith, and that we should know how to value 
obedience. It is almost impossible for a Protestant to make plain 
the relations between Rome and England in the Middle Ayes, 
because so much of what is done bears a significance which he. 
altogether misses. 


A Lost Ideal. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.)—This is an ambitious, undeniably clever, yet not per- 
fectly satisfactory story. The opening is in Mrs. Burnett-Smith’s 
best style. We are introduced to the three leading personages in 
the story,—Helen Lockhart, a Scotch Border girl of character 
and beauty, and her two lovers, Brian Laidlaw, the family doctor, 
whose mind is as healthy as his body; and Richard Woodgate, 
the author, whose face is “the face of a poet, set in its frame of 
wavy dark hair, the eyes liquid and dreamy, the nostrils deli- 
eately cut, the mouth nervously sweet.” Helen, the daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Lockhart, minister of Broadrule, prefers the 
celebrated author to the good but rough-and-ready Brian, and 
marries him, Then her troubles begin. Woodgate, her husband, 
has the poet’s susceptibility to the influence of women,—is, in 
plain English, sensuous and conceited. So when there crosses 
his path an old friend, and in a sense “ flame”—Hilda von 
Reutensee, a married woman who does not live with her 
husband, and of whose cleverness he stands in awe—it is. 
not very difficult for the ordinary novel-reader to predict 
what will happen. He makes love—of the sort, however, 
which is sentimental, rather than real—to Hilda, who in- 
dignantly rejects his advances, and bids him learn nobility 
from his noble wife. Helen overhears the interview between 
Hilda and her husband, and leaves him; thus she loses her ideal. 
The remainder of the book is occupied with her partial recovery 
of that ideal, with her reconciliation with her husband, and his 
improvement both as a man and as an author under her tutelage. 
Unquestionably the Scotch or Broadrule scenes in A Lost Ideal 
are better than the London ones. Yet the mild Bohemian, 
Hargreaves, and the poor little story-writer, Sophia Ryder, who, 
in their own way, influenced the lives of Woodgate and Helen, 
are good portraits. 


The Inns of Court and Chancery. By W. J. Loftie. (Seeley and 
Co.) —-This is a new edition in octavo form of Mr. Loftie’s pleasant 
compilation, Why “1895” appears on the title-page as the date 
of publication, we are at a loss to understand. Vain appears to 
be the voice of the reviewer. We protested, when noticing the 
first edition, against Mr. Loftie’s Council of Vienna, but we find 
it here still (p. 19). A reference to the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” will tell Mr. Loftie all about the Sir Francis Bacon 
whose identity he discusses on page 160. The illustrations, it 
seems to us, are improved by their being reduced in size. 


Tempest-Torn. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Haggard. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—There is the material of a good story in 
this portentous volume of nearly four hundred pages. But it. 
is far too long, ill put together, and spun out to an almost 
intolerable degree. We should say, too, that while Colonel 
Haggard is very good at descriptions of fighting—he has indeed 
a fair amount of the family talent—he is merely imitative 
where love-affairs are concerned. Given Lady Gladys Leith, a 
woman with voluptuous contours, “capable of loving deeply, of 
loving with boundless passion; given Mrs. Edith Farquhar, of 
whom it is written that “she has the smallest and most beau- 
tiful mouth,—her fingers are tapered and shapely, her feet deli- 
cately formed, her whole attitude from head te foot breathes 
grace and elegance in every line and curve;” given Captain 
Claude Wentworth, who loves Edith, but has a sort of apology 
for a wife already, and has in addition “a regular set of teeth 
and a chin which would have done credit to the Hermes of 
Praxiteles,” and the result is what used vulgarly to be known 
as a “pretty kettle of fish.” Gladys falls in love with Claude, 
but does not marry him; and although Edith’s husband is con- 
veniently killed, she also declines her lover, and so there is 
nothing forit but for himtodie. All this is very sad; but it is also 





very conventional. There is in Tempest-Torn a groat deal of fairly 
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good and possibly quite real military small-talk; and a certain 
officer, generally known as Napoleon, who dangles after Went- 
worth’s comic wife, is rather enjoyable in his queer way. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual, 1894. By William Schooling. 
(Trafalgar Buildings.)—It is needless to enlarge on the usefulness 
of this manual, drawn up, as it is, from official returns. In 
estimating the comparative merits of assurance societies, three 
things, it may be said, have to be compared,—the cost of manage- 
ment, the amount of accumulated funds, the rates of premiums. 
Taking the first (actual cost per cent. on life premium income), 
we find the following offices stand at the head of the list :— 


ife Association ... we 4°86 | Refuge (ordinary)... eo 
condo teal ns. Ls 6°16 | Liverpool and London and Globe) 
Met» opolitan... ove - 7°01 ;Nortbern..  ... poe . » 10°0 
Equitable. « | 7-15 |Pradential (ordinary) |.  ...) 
Friends’ Provident ... 8°86 


More than half of the ninety-six offices of which particulars are 
given satisfy the condition of safety that the accumulated funds 
should equal or exceed a third of the assurances in force. (Excep- 
tion must be made in the case of new offices, where, presumably, 
the policies have a long expectation, and the time for accumula- 
tion has been short.) The rates differ very much. Taking the 
age of twenty-five, we find the Abstainers and General, with 
£1 16s. 2d. for £100, as the lowest, and the London Life Associa- 
tion, with £2 138s. 6d., as the highest. It should be explained 
that the London Life adopts the system of reducing the premiums. 
* Premiums in the 5th series, issued since 30th June, 1886, have 
been reduced by 61 per cent. in those cases where seven years’ 
premiums have been paid.” 

We have received two more volumes of Professor Skeat’s 
monumental edition of The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Clarendon Press). One of these contains “The Translation of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy” and “Troilus,” each with 
an introduction setting forth its literary history and notes; in 
the other, “ The House of Fame,” “The Legend of Good Women,” 
the “Treatise on the Astrolabe,” each similarly furnished, and 
«An Aocount of the Sources of the Canterbury Tales.” This last 
is a curiously elaborate piece of work, as, for instance, where 
Professor Skeat fixes the date of the pilgrimage and divides the 
tales into groups. 

The Theory of Heat. By Professor Thomas Preston. (Macmillan.) 
—In a volume of some seven hundred pages, Professor Preston 
bas treated the tueory of heat in a comprehensive and scientific 
spirit. The style is lucid and attractive, and the tenor of the 
whole work is markedly philosophical. All the more recent 
researches and theories on the fluid and gaseous states of bodies, 
and the probable relation between the fluid and gaseous state of 
the same element, are treated with especial fullness. The rela- 
tion of historical investigations on important physical laws, add, 
of course, to the attractiveness of the volume; and if it may be 
urged that the reader probably knows them by heart, none the 
Jess is the recapitulation of methods of incalculable value to the 
student, indicating possible lines of fresh research, and reminding 
physicists that the most trivial experiments, if they possess some 
definite purpose, aid real progress. Professor Preston explains 
clearly methods of investigation, and his exposition of principles 
is clear as well as scientific. 

The Gospel According to Peter: a Study. By the Author of 
“Supernatural Religion.” (Longmans.)—No one will have any 
difficulty in anticipating the line which the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” would take in dealing with the curious fragment 
known as The Gospel According to Peter. He thinks that the 
Petrine Gospel is independent of the Canonical Gospels, and em- 
bodies an earlier tradition. And he expresses from time to time 
opinions which will hardly commend themselves to any reader of 
sound taste on points where the Petrine and the accepted Gospels 
differ. Of these, however, he is entitled to an opinion of his own, 
but he is not entitled to translate mpd pias rav d(vuwr, rips Eoprijs 
aitav by “before the first day of the unleavened bread of their 
feast.” He speaks of his translation as “rather close and un- 
polished.” The fact is that he shows, not for the first time, that 
he is not exactly competent to deal with documents which happen 
to be written in Greek, 

The Country Month by Month: October. By J. A. Owen and 
Prof. G.S. Boulger. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—These are most 
handy little reminders of the typical features of each month, and 
the only question which can arise about them is whether they 
mention all one knows or wants to know. October is a month so 
full of interest and movement that sixty pages seems hardly 
adequate for the innumerable facts of life in all its branches. 
However, this little volume does its best, and the reader is quite 

at liberty to add his own notes on the fall of the leaf or the 
migration of birds. 

Thames Rights and Wrongs. By C.H. Cook. (Archibald Con- 
stable.) —Mr. Cook, who is better known under the nom de plume 
of “John Bickerdyke,” bas here put together a very interesting 








volume. Beyond all doubt, there is a conflict between private 
rights and public enjoyment in the matter of the Thames. The 
writer of this notice, whose recollections of the river extend 
to more than half a century, can remember a time when it was 
practically open throughout its course. In one or two places— 
at Marlow, for instance, in the backwater belonging to Sir W. 
Clayton (the then proprietor)—private property was asserted; 
but for the most part, the towing-path was regarded as a right- 
of-way, and both main and back streams were open to all, whether 
rowers or anglers. But then only one passenger could be seen, 
where fifty now come; and one may be tolerated where fifty are 
unbearable. “ Camping out” is delightful, no doubt; but a river- 
side householder is not without reason when he objects to the 
campers conducting themselves in front of his windows as if they 
were in a South Sea island. Sometimes the limitations imposed 
by riparian proprietors are somewhat ungracious. The writer of 
this notice was some years ago refused transport by the ferryman 
at Mapledurham, and by the lock-keeper. The towing-path cn 
the Oxfordshire side was practically closed to the pedestrian, 
though, if he had hired a boat, he could have landed at his 
pleasure. Surely the pedestrian is not more objectionable than 
the “bargee.” Could not the Thames be nationalised, »ot by 
robbery of private owners, but by State purchase ? 


The Lifting of the Shadow. By K.M. Eady. (Sunday Sciool 
Union.)—There is good material for a short story in this volume, 
but it is not skilfully managed. The misunderstandings between 
the Thorolds, father and son, are somewhat too exaggerated to 
appear natural, and the two love-stories can only be described as 
uninteresting and feeble. This story is not so good as “The 
Heir of Sandycombe.” 


Scottish Land-Names. By Sir H. Maxwell. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Sir H. Maxwell went very thoroughly into the 
derivation of land-names in the Rhind Lectures. It would be 
useless to attack the subject with less care, for the study of 
Celtic names reveals how completely these old and obliterated 
names, with their interchangeable consonants, were at the mercy 
not only of strangers, but of the people themselves. When we 
compare the richness of Celtic imagery with the lack of literature, 
we can understand how names get distorted into vain resemblances. 
Indeed, an ignorant person might be excused for thinking two 
names, differing in one consonant only, were derived from one 
origin, whereas it would be safer to assert that two names having 
only one fundamental vowel similar, were identical. Readers who 
do not mind some rather exhaustive etymology will find many 
most interesting names analysed, together with examples of 
occasional survivals scarcely less interesting. 


Coal-Dust: an Explosive Agent. By Donald M. D. Stuart, F.G.S. 
(Published at Colliery Manager Office.)—Mr. Stuart has made an 
exhaustive study of the facts and inferences to be gathered from 
the explosion at the Camerton Colliery. It is a very complete 
exposition of the progress of an explosion and the probable 
direction of an explosion in shafts and galleries under varying 
pressures and other circumstances. But it seems to us that the 
crux of the matter, the agency of coal-dust, has become rather 
obscured in a pamphlet which has been published, and therefore 
made more public than a technical report. Camerton is described 
broadly as a non-gaseous mine, therefore coal-dust could have 
been the only explosive agent. Ten distinct explosions followed 
the firing of a blasting-shot, mostly taking place at corners 
or crossings, and being propagated ten times further against 
the air current than with it. This is interesting mechanically. 
There were large spaces between the limits of destruction, con- 
sisting of straight runs of gallery, wherein no signs cf concussion 
were noticed. The origin of the explosion was undoubtedly the 
fact that the blasting, instead of expending its force on the rock, 
owing to a combination of circumstances, was blown out, and 
expended it on the bank and floor of the incline, which were 
coated with coal-dust. It was suggested by some that a “ pioneer- 
ing” cloud of particles and flame preceded the explosions. What- 
ever the actual conduct of the explosive forces, it constitutes a 
new danger to mines generally regarded as safe from explosions. 
To mining engineers the question is an anxious one. All 
interested in mines might read this volume, and some sug- 
gestions might be of use in elucidating the mystery. 

Biological Lectures and Addresses. By Arthur Milnes Marshall. 
(David Nutt.)—The late Professor Marshall had certainly the 
gift of expounding problems in biology in clear language and 
with forcible illustration. Some of these lectures are really 
admirable reading ; those on “ Animal Pedigrees,” “ Influence of 
Environment on the Structure and Habits of Animals,” and 
“Inheritance,” are particularly good. Perhaps as a critic of 
Darwin, and when discoursing on the developments of the 
Darwinian Theory, we see Professor Marshall at his best. (We 
understand from the preface that a separate volume of Lectures 
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on the Darwinian Theory will be published shortly.) Students of 
zoology and biology cannot do better than read these chapters ; 
they are lucid and attractive in style, and they show a compre- 
hensive grasp of these problems which, baffling and profound as 
they appear to us, deserve not only our utmost energies of 
research, but to be approached in a broad, scientific spirit. 
There can be no doubt that the late Professor Marshall had this 
broad view of some of the great theories, and a valuable possession 
it was. Many a good worker has lacked it, and so missed great 
truths and their meaning. 

Conversational Hints for Young Shooters. By R. C. Lehmann. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—All these hints are very natural, and may 
possibly. be useful. They are intended, we should say, to give the 
young shooter his cue in dealing with brother sportsmen. But 
we are afraid that the men who tell stories of their prowess and 
the bores will flourish more than ever. It is easy enough to start 
a conversation, but no one will thank a man for starting a bore on 
his pet hobby. There is a great deal of truth and some humour 
in the dialogues ; but we would advise readers of Conversational 
Hints not to be always trying to start a conversation; sportsmen 
are not always in the humour for talking, and it shows more tact 
to know just when a man wants to be talked to or not. 


Guide to Norwich. Illustrated. By Mark Knights. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—This is a useful and interesting guide to one of the 
most important of the East Anglian towns. Norwich has many 
ancient remains and buildings, a great many churches and a large 
collection of municipal portraits, being indeed as well stocked 
with objects of interest as any town in England. 


Electrical Apparatus for Amateurs. Edited by Francis Chilton- 
Young. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This little manual will be most 
acceptable to those ingenious mechanical youths who desire to 
introduce to their own homes the benefits of the telephone and 
the electric light. The book is divided into five parts, treating 
of the electric light and the telephone for domestic uses, and 
the making of magneto-electric machines, cylindrical electrical 
machines, and the building of a coil. The reader is supposed to 
have a knowledge of carpentering, and to know something about 
“ fitting ” work with metals. Provided with these elementary 
principles, he may tackle the guide and forthwith banish gas and 
bell wires from his house. 


Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Knight. Illustrated. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—We have some very plainly expressed 
hints on the handling of the reins and the harnessing of a single 
horse, a pair, and four horses. Captain Knight is very full and 
explicit in describing the various manipulations necessary with 
the reins. It is astonishing, indeed, how badly people hold their 
reins, even those who ride and hunt well. A rider soon finds out 
the proper way to hold his reins, but the same man will drive in 
the most slovenly fashion. Who ever saw a farmer driving in 
correct style ?—as a rule, his reins resemble a slack clothes-line. 
The illustrations of the position of the reins and the fingers are 
very good and well drawn. We recommend this little volume to 
young men wishing to learn the art of driving correctly. 


An Unrecorded Chapter of the Mutiny. By Reginald Wilberforce. 
(John Murray.)—The doings of the 52nd Regiment at the siege and 
storm of Delhi are not absolutely “unrecorded.” That distin- 
guished regiment has had a meed of praise for that as for its 
many other achievements. Still, Mr. Wilberforce has something 
interesting to tell of its deeds and sufferings. He had joined it a 
few months before, and he passed through the campaign, 
marching back to the Punjab, from which it had been brought to 
take part in the siege, with the scanty remnant of not two 
hundred men out of nine hundred, seasoned soldiers all of them. 


In Jungle and Kraal. By Arthur ee Knight. (Nimmo, Hay, 
and Mitchell.)—Mr. Knight describes the adventures of two 
midshipmen in Ceylon, thus taking occasion to introduce his own 
knowledge of the island. We hear about its people, its scenery, 
about the creatures that are met with there, apes, leopards, 
snakes, elephants. The book is sufficiently lively and entertain- 
ing. From the same publishers we have also The Ghost of 
Reeder’s Wood, by Maude M. Butler. Bert and Leo Allardyce 
are two amusing little fellows to read about. Let us hope that 
no actual clergyman is plagued with such creatures. He preaches 
about clothing the naked, and they give away their best jackets 
to a tramp for his children, This is a good story, though 
somewhat farcical. 





We have received two parts of the New English Dictionary, 
edited by James A. H. Murray (Clarendon Press). These 
are “ D—Deceit,” under the special care of Dr. Murray, and 
““F—Fang,” under the editorship of Henry Bradley, and are 
respectively the commencements of Vols. IIf.andIV. A, B,C, 
and E have already appeared, and we are promised a more rapid 
and regular publication of the parts in fature. Smaller instal- 
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ments will be published quarterly, while the original form of issue 
in parts at 12s. 6d. will also be continued. 


New Eprtions.—G@odet’s Defence of the Christian Faith. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Littleton. (T. and T. Clark.)——Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites. By the late W. Robertson Smith. (A. 
and C. Black.)—Professor Robertson Smith had carefully cor- 
rected his volume, and handed his annotated copy, with such 
additions as he had made, to the editor not many days before his 
death. The alterations do not touch the substance of the book, 
but they prove the scrupulous care with which the author 
followed all that bore upon the subject.——English Politicat 
History. By Arthur H. Dyke Acland and Cyril Ransome. (Long- 
mans.)——Digest of the Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. Edited by Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart., and Harry 
Lushington Stephen. (Macmillan.)——Russia under the Tsars. By 
S. Stepniak. Translated by William Westall. (Downey and Co.) 
——Elementary History of Art. By A. D’Anvers. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)——Dramatic Essays. By William Hazlitt. 
Selected and edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. Archer and 
Robert W. Lowe. (Walter Scott.)-——How I Found Livingstone. 
By Henry M. Stanley. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——The 
Life of Thomas Wanless, Peasant. By the Author of “ Nicol Thain, 
Materialist.” (Wilsons and Milne.)——African Hunting ané 
Adventure from Natal to the Zambesi. (Bentley and Son.)——Ten 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi's Camp. From the Original MSS. of 
Father Joseph Ohrwalder. By Major F. Wingate. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)——Original Plays. By W. S. Gilbert. Third 
Series. (Chatto and Windus.)——The Poetical Works of Lewis 
Morris. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Murray’s Handbook to 
Rome and its Environs. (John Murray.)——Practical Guide to 
Parish Councils. By A. H. Graham and Spencer Brodhurst. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 


Books Recetvep.— On to the Rescue. By Gordon Stables, 
M.D., C.M. (J. F. Shaw.)——Clement and Georgie. By Emma 
Marshall. (J. F. Shaw.)——Pat, the Lighthouse Boy. By E. 
Everett-Green. (J. F. Shaw.)——The King’s Pardon. By Robert 
Overton. (Jarrold.)——Captain Cook’s Voyages. Edited by Lieu- 
tenant Charles R. Low. (Routledge.)——The Master of the Shell. 
By Talbot Baines Reed. (Tract Society.)——Little Miss Muffet. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Tract Society.)}——Musicians and 
their Compositions. By J. R. Griffiths. (Partridge.) Electricians 
and their Marvels. By Walter Jarrold. (Partridge.)——Anne of 
Geierstein. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. and C. Black.)—— 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, and Castle Dangerous. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (A. and C. Black.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
cence 


Giimpel (G.), On the Natural Immunity against Cholera (Williams & Norgate) 2/é 
Gunn (E. 8.), Romance of Paradise, Cr 8V0....00....cccssssesereessseee cones Low) 3/% 
Jenner (Sir W.), Clinical Lectures and Essays, 8vo (Rivington) 14/0 
Mason (A.), Bishop Guest, Articles XXVIII. and XXIX., cr 8vo (Rivington) 3/6 
Naber (H. A.), Standard Method in Phy:ics, 8v0  ........0008 (Electrician Office) 5/0 
Stables (G.), Shireen and her Friends, 16M0..........cscccccsseesseeeecoeres (Jarrold) 3,6 
Talbot (E. 8.), Some ‘v'itles and Aspects of the Eucharist, 12mo (Rivington) 1/6 
Von Holst (H.), French Revolution, tested by Mirabeau’s Oareer .,.(K. Paul) 18/0 











% ” SALE of 
sT Aah . pil g | REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS and 
‘ COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ 


SALE 


On MONDAY next 
(December 31st) 


and following days. 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


o 8: t € -e. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


102 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 

present exhibiting a small collection of 

very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 

the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 


SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY SOILED 
and SURPLUS STOCKS 


At greatly reduced prices in all Departments, 











OLD NANKIN 
‘CHINA. 





A Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, post- 
Sree, 





WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


| upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EsTasiisHeD 1837, 
{N THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 o: 
€1,250 may bea secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Dffices would ba charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only,—equivalent to an im- 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable,—no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss to 
the Common Fand. 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 

DEATH-DUTIES 
recently im osed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus, 
iiffer little ae the non-profit rates of other Offices; nevertheless, as the result 
ot persistent economy and prudent management, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged for many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 

Tae AccumULATED Funps Excrerp 

EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOR ASSURANOES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000. 

LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 








I ISTRESSING HEADACHES, _ indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 
are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses, 


EYE- | SEE 





“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S,, &. 


(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s,; 
ST R Al N * Or consult, free of charge— 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
| 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. — The 


HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR’S NEW HOME SUBSTI- 
TUTE for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most 
eminent Physicians and Equestrians of the day ; it has been personally ordered 
by H.R.H. THE PRINOESS OF WALES, and is pronounced by Dr. George 
Fleming, 0.B., late President Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, to bea most efficient substitute 
for the live horse, It quickens the circulation, reduces obesity, stimulates the 
liver, and aids digestion, The Lancet says :—‘ The expense and difficulty of 
riding on a live horse are avoided,”—May be hired or purchased, 


VIGOR’S HOME ROWER, for providing boating exercise 
at home (or when residing at Hotels, &c.), packs in a small compass, weighs 
under 56 lbs., and can be fixed for use in less than two minutes. Price £4 4s, 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY says :—‘I take exercise on the rower 
with sliding seat, in my palace, every morning, and consider it a very valuable 
exeroise,”’—Full particulars of VIGOR and CO., 21 Baker St., Portman Sq., W. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
é ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DEN ~ NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-waRg, cation to 


E. DENT and CoO,, 
81 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


{FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893... £3895,854,440, 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALU 

MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission ls, Catalogue6d.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, 
RW.S., Secretary. 


EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.— 





ee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

ke., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ‘ ene 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 





Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. KNTRANOE SOHOLAR- 
oo! a Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 

ecember e 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
kngineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 








hag QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs, HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Local Exams., but the course is 
careful'y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
ore Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a titted gymvasium in the house. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—NEXT TEKM WILL BHGIN on FRIDAY, January 18th, 1895, 








M8 WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—ESCORT January 15th, 1895. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to 0. M. 

— Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
SOX. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.-~—Head-master: Rev. H. A. DALTON, 
M.A.—By the Opeuing of the Preparatory School, ADDITIONAL ACCOM. 
MODATION is provided in the Sehool-House for Tweuty Boys over 13, Names 
can therefore be received for next term.—Apply Rev, Head-master, Felsted, Essex. 














{\LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 

Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.-—First-grade 

Endowed School for Universities, Army, Professions, &. Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year, Highest fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 








A WOR H OUS BB. 8&8 CO H-O O-k, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S8.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schools and Universities, 





ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN), 43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 

LONDON, N.W. 

General Education, thorough and modern, combined with carefal Home 

Training. Special advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 

Pupils prepared for University and R.A.M. Kxaminations, Fully qualified and 

Certificated Resident English and Foreign Governesse-, and large staff of Pro- 

fessors, Entire charge taken of girls from India and the Colonies, Healthy 

neighbourhood; bracing air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, &. 

For Terms, list of Lecturers, Referees, &c., see Prospectus, to be had on appli- 

cation to the Principals, 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Twenty: first Session in the Department of Science, 
Technology, and Arts BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895. The Classes 
prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as for 
various professions. Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post- 
free) from the Registrar, Lyddon Hall is open for the residence of students 
whose homes are at a distance from Leeds. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-mistress, Miss A. J. Cooper, 
¥.C.P.—The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum. 
Natural Science with Laboratory Work; Drawing, Singing, and Hermon, ; 





Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will DELIVER the ANNUAL ADDRESS 
to the LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY on JANUARY Ist, at 8 p.m. 
a — 3lst, at 8 p.m, “The Commemoration of the Dead,’’ Mr. Henry | 
Cilis, Free, 








Needlework and Physical Kxercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Pro- 
spectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SEORETARY. Tue NEXL TERM 
OVUMMENCES JANUARY 22nd, 1895. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley 
and Handsworth.—18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H, Russel), Secretary. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: ' 
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HE COLONIAL GOLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
pectus, &c., from Resident Director, at College ; or a London Office, 
6 Fee St reet, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern edueational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

fessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, P Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





ous for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 
mards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Oomfortable House 
dewton South a Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received. 
Address, Miss se BUTT, Summerleigh, Oumber nd Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. yoy 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships and one Exhibition. This Term: FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in CLASSICS, ONE SCIENCE EXHIBITION (at Trivity College, Cambridge), 
and ONE SCIENC# SCHOLARSHIP. Eighteen boys gained Higher Oertifi- 
cates with fourteen distinctions. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


RUGES.— Thorough ENGLISH EDUCATION with 

Modern Languages. BOYS REOERIVED from seven years. Special 

Militia Class, Absolutely inclusive terms, For particulars and Prospectus, 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Co., 298 Regent Street, W. 











ONMCUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There will be an 

EXAMINATION for SIX SOHOLARSHIPS (value, £20 a year and Free 

Tuition) on JANUARY 22nd, 1895; also for HOUSE SOHOLARSHIPS, to 
which Sons of Clergy are preferred. —Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.-—- 
Large, well-built establishment ; tuirty bedrooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric, Examination. Climate bracing, 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


N OXFORD M.A. (1st Class Classical Mods.), living 
in the country, desires to meet with a BOY or TWO BROTHERS, gentle- 
folk, for Two or Three Years’ Companionship and Education with his own 
Sons, aged 10 and 11, as members of his femily, and with a view to public school 
Entrance or Scholarship Exams, Healthy situation, large and beautiful grounds, 
riding pony, tennis, fishing.—Highest references given and asked for, “ CAUSI- 
DICUS,” 69 Arlington Koad, London, N.W. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS and_ ‘tlre iaeies 
PHILOLOGY and LITERATUR 
Applications for the above Professorship (vacant in co: -equence of the resigna- 
tion of Professor Boulger) will be received at the Office of the Agent General for 
South Australia, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than SATURDAY, 
January 19th, 1895, Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on June Ist, 1895, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 


INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 

TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORERS COURSE. Mr. G. SYNGE, 

F.G.S., will give Laboratory Instruction inthis Subject.—For particulars, apply 
by ktter to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensington, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, givin; ‘. articulars and 

forms, sent gratis, Tho list includes Private Asylums, chools also re- 
commended.—Addrese, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O, 
































OOKS.— HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

togued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders sia excented. Usual cash documents. 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
wre of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, L NDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIGATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
ATALOGUES sent on application. 


peeearra ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS os ce ere eu 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


wey for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittiogs of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent wae lular Cloth. 

Prices 5s. 9d., 6s - 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Uustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods jor men, women, and children, 

with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

OLIVER BEOS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





1848 


£20,000,000 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. NEW SERIES. 


THE ARGOSY. 


With the JANUARY NUMBER commences 
A NEW, IMPROVED, AND ENLARGED SERIES, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The JANUARY Number contains, among its many other 
interesting features, the Opening Chapters of a SERIAL STORY, 


By the late Mrs. HENRY ,woop, 


Author of “East Lynne.” 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
Also the Opening Chapters of a SERIAL STORY of powerful 
and domestic interest, entitled 
“WHEN 


LEAVES WERE GREEN.” 
By SYDNEY HODGES. Illustrated by Frank Dada. 


Contents of the First Number of the New Series. 


1, WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. A Novel. By Sxpnry HopGeEs. Chaps, 
1-5. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

2, “MEMORIALS of Mrs. HENKY WOOD.” By the Rev. Canon M‘Cormicx, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 

. GEORGE FENTON’S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 

. MIDNIGHT: New Year's Eve. 

. The TYRANNY of TOWN FLOWERS. 

. MR. CASTONEL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of *' East Lynne,” Chapa, 

1-2. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

. AFTER LONG WAITING, 

. HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 

The ROMANCE of SPAIN. By Cnarites W. Woop. With Illustrations, 

10. A MYSTERY of MODERN FLORENCE. 

a AMONGST the tee By C. Hastines, 

2. MADAME LA COMTESSE. 
13 A SUBURBAN ROM ANCE. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London: R. BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


COON Mormeos 











SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
30-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. LONDON. 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
Just published. 


A CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS 


IN NEW AND HANDSOME BINDINGS, 
and of important New — of the Season, suitable for Christmas and 
New Year’s Gifts. 
Post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
87 Piccadilly, W.; and 140 Strand, W.C., London, 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 








by W. L. WYLLIE, AR,A., LIONEL SMYTHE, C, J. WATSON,, 


F. G. COTMAN, and otkers, 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND MEZZOTINTS 
by FRANK SHORT, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., C. J. WATSON, 
A. H. HAIG, WILFRID BALL, aud others. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.— 

caces. HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W.— 

the NEW CHRISTMAS and NEW Y#HAR’S BOOKS now re ady, po-t-free, on 

application. A BAR. AIN.—A New Complete Set of the ENCYOLOP. BOTA 

Bi TANNIOA, last ed tion, 24 vols. and Index, cloth (publishe txt £37), for £18; 
also in half-Ku ssia (publi: hed at £15 G: .), for £23, 





25 per cent. discount in nearly all 
SATALOGUE of all 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

Q. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8, For every writer in everv land a necessity 


Fina.ty, 
A nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE (DEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDB, 
E.C.; or 96a REGENT STREET, W. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 
Pure BORDRAUDX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 188, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= — in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42¢, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 180, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ... 550 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column....... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .sccccccssserree O17 6 
ComPanizs, 

Outside Page.......ccccccssrerssrrernr ld 14 0 
Inside Page secccccscessesrsrrsessesee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
[half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’’ 

13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


The 


Nineteenth Century. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES 
A NEW VOLUME, 


AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


J. WER: FRAT DER We oo. oi coc cccsescces “THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR Parry.” 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM ......... “Tue CoLLECTIVIsT Prospect IN ENGLAND.” 
THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT..,“THE QUEEN AND LorRD BEACONSFIELD.” 





Re voi'a ssa xapcasenceodvadarecndaveceessess seosseceee’ BIRDS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS.” 
MISS LUCY Mc. J... GABRNEDT | «0.iisicccoccssescacsveaccese “WOMEN UNDER IsLAM.” 
THE REV. CANON TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
a i a Pe Oe ce! “ AURICULAR OONFESSION AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” 
H. A. KENNEDY ....... aun dugeadaasads cacdavendedtacee “THE PAINTINGS AT PoMpPEII.” 
GEORGE A. AITKEN .................. “ DEeFron’s ‘APPARITION OF Mrs. VEAL.’” 
MRS. LOGAN ....... nededudsacuas idchadsavddutal seseeeee NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA.” 
THE REV. DR. JESSOPP..........0cccee. avdgeaedeatetn ee “St. MarTin oF Tours.” 
SIR WEMYSS REID..... gWiesecicatenetvadasdeddacadeee “THE PoLiTicaL SITUATION.” 
Sie WARN So oss vec cc curzvossvdescerncsievsceuSenatdieect uaeite Deo “Srony Srnal.” 
PROFESSOR ROBERT K. DOUGLAS ............ “THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN.” 


CAV. W. L. ALDEN, late American Consul-General in Rome. 
“FRANCESCO ORISPI: AN APPRECIATION.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CoO., Ltd. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, sii tonint todas 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 188, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 

















-** ACGCGI BERN TS 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO.,, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use 


IRKBEOK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON i we London: 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, — on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROPFT, Manager. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to | Yearly. Half- Quar- 


EPPs’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES. part of the Unite yearly. terly. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are Kingdom... «=. « w 41 $6..0145%..073 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these | Including postage to any 
agreeable confections becomes actively egy - Sold of the Australasian 
only in boxes, 7jd., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled Colonies, America, 
“* JAMES EPPS & OO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, | France,Germany, India, 














Terms: net. 


1106...0153..078 


London,” 5. Gs aces ee ces 





PSTAIRS_ and 


Miss THACKERAY, 


By ° 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, | 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall Kast, S. W. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DaMRELL. 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tup 
| INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where. 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 951. JANUARY, 1895, 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

‘THE OLOsED CABINET. 


Weminiscences or James ANTHONY Frovupz.—II. 
By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 

WaHist. 

A Foreigner. Ohaps. 5-9. 

My Escarze rrom Monat Busura. 


By E, Gerard. 
By Walter B. 


Harris. 

Nature's Trarninc-Scnoot. By “A Son of the 
Marshe:.” 

“Giueaninas” or Jacksox Pratt By Lord 
Iddesleigh. 


Kyown anp Unxyown. By Stephen Gwynn. 

A MessaGE From THE River. By R.C. D. 

Tue BatTte OF Ping Yane: How the News was 
Told at Dragon Valley. October 1894, By HE. A+ 
Irving. 

Tue Cuurcn rn WALES. 

Tae LOOKER-ON. 


SECOND EDITION. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, DrcemBer 
1894, contains the first instalment of 
Mr. Skelton’s ““ REMINISCENCES of 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE;” the 
opening chapters of the New Serial 
Story, “ A FOREIGNER,” by E. 
GERARD ; “AN EPISTLE from 
HORACE,” on “Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
NEW TRANSLATIONS ;” “ CELI- 
BACY and the STRUGGLE TO GET 
ON,” &e. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Elinburgh & London. 











PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


| eens MEATS. Also, 


REOCrs, PRO. 








FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





fPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





Q PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
Che largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on ot oon to DUNVILLE and 00O., 
“Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
fondon, W.0, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL 





J HE Ought to be Prosecuted.”—The 

indignant words fell from the lips of a 
soung girl who stood helplessly watching a drunken 
<.bman brutally lashing his horse. It is, indeed, 
appalling to think how much cruelty goes unpunished 
in this world. Why are there so many weakly 
children in all grades of society? The explanation is 
simple, The blame lies with the thoughtlessness and 
selfigchness of parents, Whiie men and women neglect 
their health they caunot expect to have strong and 
cobust children, Fathers and mothers, be warned 
in time, Clear your systems of biliousness, indi- 
gestion, nervousness, and the like; restore your 
vigour and yee strength by taking Holloway’s Piils, 
tLe best and safest of family medicines, 








NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SprcTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6a, 
620h. 





WITH A NEW POEM BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY. 


An ARRANGED MaxrriaGE. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of “ Lady Baby,” &. Chaps. 8-10. 

LECTURES ON ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Crenrory. By J. A. Froude. The Great Expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, 

To8.C. By R. L. Stevenson. 

THe Lapy or THE Poot, (Concluded.) By Anthony 
Hope. Chaps, 6-10. 

—* “La Guevuse Parrumée.” By Mrs. Alfred 

unt, 

A Drawina-Room Ipyt. By Anthony 0. Deane. 

Tue “Donna” in 1894, I, By Miss Trench. II, 
By the Editor. 

Proverss xxii, 2. By A. H. Beesly. 

At THE Sign OF THE Sup, By Andrew Lang. 


London: Loneémans, GREEN, and Co. 





NEW SERIES. No. 68. ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Epitrp sy W. E. HENLEY. 
ContTenTs.—JANUARY, 1895. 


GrorGe FLEMING. The Next House, 


Tue Late R. L. STEVENSON. Two Poems: 
. Fhe Woodman, 
II. Mater Triumphans, 


Tue Ricut Hon. §1z Cxarwes Divke, Bart., M.P. 
The Navy. 
India: Impressions. 
The New Ibsen, 


C, F. Keary. 
G. W. STEFVENS. 


EMILe OLLIvIER. 
Les Sentiments de la France pour l’Angleterre. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Talk of New Alliances, 
“A DIPLOMATIST.” The Armenian Question, 
G. 8, STREET. An Eulogy of Charles II, 
GeorGE WrynpuHaM, M.P. A Walking Skirt, 
W. S. LIty. The Problem of Purity 
Wituram Arcuer, In Memoriam, R. L. Stevenson, 
H,. G. WELLS, The Time Machine, 


London: WiLt1AM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford &t., W.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents rok JANUARY. 


Russia AND ENGLAND. By Canon MacColl. 

Reco.uections OF J. A, FROUDE. By the late Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland. 

Tue MoraL ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOWMENT. By Canon Knox Little. 

Suttan App-uL-Hamip. By an Eastern Res‘dent, 

SHAKESPEARE AND PURITANISM. By Professor J. W. 
Hales. 

AccipENT InsuRANCE. By H. W. Wolff. 

James DARMESTETER. By M, Gaston Paris, 

Tue COLONIAL CONFERENCE. By Goldwin Smith, 

Tue New Secunarism., By Walter Walsh, 

Tue Work oF THE Lonpon County Councit, By 
Sidney Webb. 


London: IsnisteR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 





The 
United Service Magazine. 


ConTENTS FOR JANUARY. Price Two Shillings, 
Mutiny Myths.—Mr. Wilberforce, 
The Colonies and Maritime Defence, 
The Secretary of the Me!bourne Defence Committee. 
The Fleet of the United States in the American Civil 
War. Continued. Captain STENZEL, 
Tommy Atkins off Duty, Beatrice WHITTINGTON, 
Mayeda the Japancse: a Reminiscence of the First 
Flying Squadron. 
GEORGE ANDREW Patterson, R.N, 
The Distribution of Guns in an Army Corps, 
Major May, R.A, 
Entrance into the Army. A Father of Two Entrants, 
The Affair d’Enghien.—II, W. H. Crate. 
Rio de Janeiro—After the War. An Eye-Witness, 
Tue Indian Army: the New Organisation. 
An Adjutant. 
A Coming Revolution in Military Locomotion. 
Colonel Fox, 
The War between China and Japan. 
Colonel Maurice, 
Unclaimed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Money. 
Sipnry H. Preston, 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 





recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





COMMENCEMENT of' FIFTH SERIES. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, MA, LLD,' 


Costents ror JANUARY. Price ls, 
; 
The SINAITIC PALIMPSEST of the SYRIAG 
GOSPELS. 


By Ven. Archdeacon F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, 
FATHERHOOD the FINAL IDEA of GOD, 
By the Rev. Joun Watson, M.A, 
The TWENTY-TEIRD PSALM. ‘ 
By the Rev. Professor Grorce Apam Suita, D.D, 
GOD’S CALL to SELF-POSSESSION, 
By Rev. T, G. SELBY. 
ROF, G. A. SMITH’S “HISTORICAL @&o- 
GRAPHY of the HOLY LAND,” 
By Prof, W. M. Ramsay, D.C,L. 
JEREMIAH: the MAN and HIS MESSAGE, 
1, HI3s CALL. 
By Rey. James STa.KeEr, D,D, 
IDEALS and GRACE, 
By Rey. Principal H, R. ReyNotps, D.D. 


Subscription : 12s, per annum, post-free, 





London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





The BEST WOMEN’S MAGAZINE. 
THE 


WOMAN AT HOME 
(ANNIE 8. SWAN'S MAGAZINE) 


FOR JANUARY, 
Profusely Illustrated, price 6d. 


CONTAINS :— 

1. STORIES from the DIARY of a COURT DRESS. 
MAKER, (1) ‘Count Strozz:’s Wedding Pre- 
sent.’ By L. T. Meapr, Author of “ stories 
from the Diary of a Doctor.” With many Illus- 
trations, 

2, REMINISOENCES of ROYALTIES. By Ove 
Wxuo Has Kyown Tuem. With nuwerous 
Po: traits and Lilustrations, 

3. A REVOLTING DAUGHTER. By Awnie S. 

: (‘‘ Memories of Margaret Grainger, School- 

ss.”) Fully Illustrated. 

of BIRMINGHAM, By Saran A. 

With Portraits of Mrs, Johnson (the 

s) Mrs. BR. W. Dale, Mrs, Joseph 
Chamberlain, &. 

5. HIS SKCOND WIFE. By Exizanstx W. 
CHAMPNEY, Fully Lilustrated, 

6. The GLASS of FASHION. By Lapy Mary. In- 

x interesting information about tho 

Prince-s of Wales, Princess Bismarck, Madame 

Christie Nilsson, &. 















AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES, 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
6d. monthly, 
Each Number is complete in itself, 


London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. J. M. BARRIE— 

(“ Scotland’s Lament.”) 
2. 8. R. CROCKETT— 

(“ Mr. Stevenson's Books.’’) 
8. IAN MACLAREN— 

(“In Memoriam.”) 





SEE 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR JANUARY, price 6d., 
Which contains also an Account of 


The First Meeting of 
MR. STEVENSON & MR. GEO. MEREDITH. 
The Subject of the ‘‘New Writer” Article is 


Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of “Tales of Mean Streets.’ 


THE BOOKMAN. 
6d. Monthly. 


London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The January issue (commencing a 
new volume) of THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE may now be obtained at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price 


One Shilling. 
NEw WoRKS. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Author of “Le Récit d’une Sceur.” 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 


By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 2is. 








SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait and 64 Illustrations, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 


Tn 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
Author of ‘‘’Twixt Wood and Sea,” &c, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 











NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 


By the AUTHOR of “DR, EDITH ROMNEY.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





The Latest Addition to ‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 


Author of ‘* Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 


A New Edition, In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1895. 


THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER :— 
(1.) ASHortT WaY WITH THE HovsE oF Lorps. By J. G. Swift McNeill, 








(2.) THe House or Lorps since THE REFORM ACT. By C. B, Roylance- 
t 


ent. 
RvBINSTEIN. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

A.ien IMMIGRATION, By Geoffrey Drage. 

Count MoutKe, FIELD-MARSHAL, By Sidney Whitman. 

Lapy BLENNERHASSE?T’S “ TALLEYRAND.” By Frederick Clarke, 
MapaGascaR. By Vazaha, 

Tue COLLAPSE OF OCnrna at SEs, By Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, B.N. 
THe CRIMEA IN 1854, anp 1894, By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.O.B., V.C, 
Tue ErHics or SHorring. By Lady Jeune. 

THE Heart OF Lire, Chaps. 8-9, By W. H. Mallock. 





* 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





J.and J. SMITH’S Clerical, Professional, Commercial, 


e Pocket, and Scribb!ing 


DIARIES for 1895, 


In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding. 
To te had of all Booksellers and Stationers in Great Britain and Abroad, and 
at the Railway Booksta!ls. 
mst acceptable NEW-YEAR PRESENT i 


T, J. & J. SMITH'S ILLUMINATED RUSSIA,BOUND DIARY. 


To te had of +i} BookseUers ard Stat 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SHCULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E- 
Guapstonr, M.P. 


*,* A few Copies are still left of the Large, Paper Edition, limited to 100 
Copies, at 21s, net. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


The LIFE of Professor OWEN. Based on 


his Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, 
the Rev. Ricuarp Owes. With a Chapter by the Rt. Hon, T. H. Huxuey. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 64, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 


Author of ‘* An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “Old Court Life in France,” &. 


Contents :—Pio Nono—Oountess Spaur—Cardinal Antenelli—Il Re Galantuomo 
—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes, “Madame Mére,” Queen Hortense, 
Princess Pauline, &. 

“One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“A volume which hardly contains a dull paze.”— Westminster Gazette: 

** The whole book affords delightful reading.’—Daily Telegraph, 

“A fascinating picture of Roman society.”—Daily News, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett 


(Countess von Leyden), Author of *‘ A Life of Madame de Staél.” Translated 
from the German by FREDERICK OLARKE, late Taylorian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 73. 61. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABY- 


LONIA, &. Including a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagro3 
Mountains before the Discovery of Nineveh. By the late Right Hon. Sir A. 
Henry Laryarp, G.C.B. Oondensed from his Larger Work, and Revised by 
the Author, With an Introductory Memoir by Lord ABERDARE, 


With Illustrations, cro~~ ~ 
SECOND EDITI 


An TNRECORDED C.. 


INT ‘UTINY. Being the Personal Reminisceuves .. ... 
Wii vu, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters 
Wiitic.. vu the spot. 


* No matter how much the reader may have read of other publications, he wil 
find this a most pleasing appendix t» all that has gone before,” —Field, 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 


formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady Grecory. 
“There is not a dull chapter—sc2rcely a dull page—in this goodly volume, 
which contains the life-story of a kindly, impu!sive, thoroughly lovable Irish 
gentleman.”—Academy. 


NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENGLISH PLATE. 


With 122 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative, and Domestic. By Mr. Wiirrip J. Cripps, C.B. Fifth and 
Revised Edition, 

“ A work on old English plate far more satisfactory and scientific than any 
that has preceded it, We recommend ail plate collectors to have it at their 
elbow.”—Times. 

“We confidently say that ‘Cripps on Old English Plate’ will henceforth te 
found on the shelves of every library worthy of the name, and be recognised fou 
what it is—the best work on its own subject.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


With Por'rait,. crown 8vo, 68. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great 


Artistic Potter: his Personal History, By Samuet Smurtes, LL.D, Author 
of ** The Lives of the Engineers,” of ‘‘Self-Help,” ‘* Character,” &. 

“A monograph which promises to be not the least popular of the author’s 
already long list of works of this class,”"—Daily News. 

“He has not failed to make us feel that the subjeot of his biography was a 
great man, almost worthy of the splendid compliment paid him by Novalis, whem 
he said that Goethe played in the German world of letters the same part that 
Wedgwood played in the English world of art,”—Observer. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated with 9 Stee! 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
8., 78. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 
J AMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illus- 
rated, 6s. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 
“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux... ...Sila France possédait dix poétes comme 


Jasmin, dix poétes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas a craindre de révolutions.” 
—Sainte-Beuve, 








68. each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and IN- 


DUSTRY. 


; eh Sg RIAL BIO-| noron NATURALIST. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


etched by Rajon, and numerous Lilustratious. Crown 8yo, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY STACY 
MARKS, B.A. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols, 
demy 6vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

*,° Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, printed on large size 

Japanese Vellum. 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS A. EDISON. 


By W. K. L. and Antonra Dickson, With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 
t, 188, 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE de GONTAUT (Gouvernante 
to the Ohildren of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls, 

W. 


MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter Besant, James Payn, 
CxaRex Russert, Geant ALLEN, Hatt Carnz, Grorce HK, Sims, RUDYARD 
Kretina, A. Conan Dorie, M. E. Brappoy, F. W. Rosrtuson, H. RIDER 
Haaearp, R. M, Bartantrnr, I. Zanewitt, Morter Roserts, D. OMRISTIE 
Mvuerar, Marre Oorettt, J. K. JeRome, JOHN STRAxGE W2ITER, BRET 
Harte, *Q,’’ Ropgert Bucuanay, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Prefatory 
Story by Jzzome K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations, Smell demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s, 6d. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the 
EMPIRE of FRANOE under NAPOLEON. Translated by D. Forbes 
CAMPBELL and JoHN STEBBING. A New Edition, with full Index and 36 Steel- 
plate Illustrations. Oomplete in 12 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12:. each. 


¥FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General 
Description of the Heavens. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD 
Gozrs, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, i6s, 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin 
Dozssow. A SEOOND SERIES, Orown 8vo, buckram, gilt tup, 63, 

*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 copies, with 18 special 

Dlustrations. 

STUDIES in PROSE and POETRY: Essays. By Algernon 
Cuagces Swinevene, Crown $vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

LO eneeenin sant, Author of ‘‘Children of 

ations. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 





ee . eE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS, 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By George 
MacDonatp, Author of “David Elginbrod,” *‘ Heather and Snow,” &c. 
With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. 


The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a Prima Donna. By 
*{ Shortly. 


J. MrroHELL OnAPPLe. L18he 
PUDD'NHEAD WILSON. By Mark Twain. With 


Portrait and 6 Lllustretions by Louis Loeb. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Lepelletier. A Romance 
founded on the Play by Sardon and Moreau. Translated by J. A.J. DE 
VILLIERS, (Shortly. 

The PHANTOM DEATH, &. By W. Clark Russell. 


With a Frontispiece by H. O. Seppings Wright. (Shortly. 


The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL’S, &c. By Bret Harte. 


With 39 Illustrations by A. 8S. Boyd, G. D, Armour, Dudley Hardy, &c. 


VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental Experiences of 
Miss Lavinia Moffat, By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cote:). 
With 47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of the High 
Veldt. By Berteam Mirrorp, Author of *‘ The Gun-Runner,” ‘* The Luck 
of Gerard Ridgeley,” ‘‘The King’s Assegai,” &c. With a Frontispiece by 
Stanley L. Wood. 

LOURDES. By Emile Zola, Author of ‘The Downfall,” 
“Tho Dream," *' Money,” and “ Dr, Pascal.” Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
Second Edition. 

ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By i. N. Crellin, 


Aathor of “ Tales of the Caliph.” With 28 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddotk, 
Author of ** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountaws.”” 
sans ANN’S. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ The 
00,” a 
The ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“Patricia Kemball.”’ 


a By Ouida, Author of ‘Under Two 
CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. With 


a Frontispiece by W. Paget. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Speight, Author of 
“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


The SCORPION : a Romance of Spain. By E. A. Vizetelly. 
IN DIREST PERIL. By D. Christie Murray, Author of 
** Joseph's Coat.” 


The TIGER LILY: a Tale of Two Passions. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan St. Aubyn. [Shortly. 
JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. By R. E. Francillon. 


{Shortly. 
DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. ByG. A. Henty, Author of * Rujub 
the Jaggler.”’ (Shortly. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
ALONDON LEGEND. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, Author 
et. (Shortly, 


of “ Lily Lass,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. n 


The CHARLATAN: a Story of ToDay. | By (Robert 


Bucuanan and Henry Murray, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 1 
MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian Hills, By B M. 
Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo, net. 
The GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Olark Russell, 
t 


Author of “My Shipmate Lonise,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. By Walter Besant, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Orown 8yo, cloth oe, 6s, 





DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan, Author of "4 Deteo- 
Shortly, 


tive’s Triumphs.” Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENES fi _ 
SCENES from the SHOW. | By George R. Sims (Dagonet). 


FUN, FROLIC, and FANCY. By Byron Webber. With 
11 Full-page Illustrations by Phil May and 32 Illustrations by Charles May. 
Feap. 4to, picture cover, ls. 

*,* Also 250 Copies printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, 5s, each. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the GLOBE. By T.R. Dewar, L.C.C, 
F.R.G@ S. With 220 Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A, Sydney : 
A. 8. Forrest, 8. L. Wood, Archie Macgregor, James Greig, &c. Orown 8y0, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


W. 8S. GILBERT’S PLAYS: Third Series. Containi 
“Comedy and Tragedy ’—“ Foggerty’s Fairy ’— Rosencrantz and @ 
ba ~ venges g ogg Princess ‘da Pa — er 4 “—“ Ruddigore ”’— 
“The Yeomen o e Guard ”—“ The Gondoliers’—" The M banks '’— 
and “Utopia.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ne 


JOHN INGERFIELD, and other Stories. By Jerome K. 
JEROME. With 9 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd and John Gulich. Long feap, 
8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 6d. 


GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. Zangwill. With 3 Illustra- 


tions by A. 8. Boyd. Long fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. net. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. With 


146 Comic Illustrations by F. Opper. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, 
or 14s, per year, post-free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, “TABLE TALK,” by Sytvanus Urszan, 
appears monthly. Contents of January Number (now ready):—All for Honour. 
By Darcy Lever,—The Story of Gamma Virginis. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.8.— 
In the Juugle. By E. O, Walker, C.L.E.—Sshakespeire’s Piscine Lore. By 
Clifford Cordley.—Hebrideans as Patriots and Naval Reservists. By Donald 
N. Reid.—Tennyson at Aldworth, By F, G, Kitton—The Muse of the Angle. 
By John Buchau.—John Buncle. By W. G. Waters.—English Surnames and 
Hereditary Genius. By 8.0. Addy, M.A.—Erasmus. By Kev. F. 8t. John 
Thackeray, M.A.—‘‘ When Memory is no More.” By William Toynbee,—The 
Birds as Labourers. By Sylvanus Urban. 


HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 
OHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &. Edited by Jouw Lanz, Published Annually, Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM (1895), Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs peg em or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Olubs, &0, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 503, 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage| Walford’s Shilling House oi 
(1895). Commons (1895), 

Walford’s Shilling Bpaenat- Walford’s Shilling Knightage 
age (1895), (1895). 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE. 


KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE of COMMONS (1895). Royal 22mo, cloth, gilt edges 
5s. LPreparing. 


iden- 





R. Louis Stevenson’s Works. 
TRAVELS with a DONKEY. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


An INLAND VOYAGE. With Frontispiece by Walter 


Crane. Post 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, 
FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. 
The MERRY MEN. 
UNDERWOODS: POEMS. 
MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. 
PRINCE OTTO. “ 








VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 
BALLADS. 
ACROSS the PLAINS, with other Memories and Essays. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. ; 
post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 

The SUICIDE CLUB; and The RAJAH’S DIAMOND. 
(From * New Arabian Nights.’) With 8 Llust ations by W. J, Hennessy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FATHER DAMIEN. Crown 8vo, ls. 
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